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ROM the 9 Mr. Hs rok. in the 

American Revolution, it was natural 

that: 1 ſhould conſider him a friend to mankindz 

and as our acquaintance. commenced on that 

ground, it would have been more agreeable 

to me to have had cauſe to continue 4, that 
opinion, than to change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made his wining 

- ſpeech laſt winter in the Engliſh Parliament 
agagainſt the French Revolution and the Na- 

tional Aſſembly, I was in Paris, and had 

VVuritten him, but a ſhort time before, 10 f in- 

form him how proſperouſſy matters were 

going on. Soon after this, I ſaw: his adver- 

tiſement of the Pamphlet he intended to pub- 

liſh:. As the attack was to be made in a 

language but little ſtudied, and leſs underſtood, 

in France, and as every thing ſuffers = - 

e root I. promiſed ſome of the friends 

of the Revolution in that country, that when- . 
_. ver . Burke's N came forth, I 


— 


wies were enkghtened enough n. 


8 * 111 1 : . = 
would e it. This N to me che 
more nodeſſary to be done, when E ſaw the 
flagrant miſrepreſentations which Mr. Burke's 
Pamphlet contains; and that while it is an 
outrageous abuſe on the French Revolution, 8 
and the principles of Liberty, it is an e | 
Wray on the reſt o of, the world. e 1 
I am the more Sronittes and diſappointed 
"# this condi in Mr. Burke, ns (from! thi 
circ umiltance Th bes to e I hat 


L455 


| Pte cog oth miſeires 
viſt it da ab never more have exiſtence 100 the 
1 and tir her rmode mightbefound 
but to ſettle the differences that ſhould" occa- 
finally atiſe in the neighbonrhood of nations. = 
This' certainly might be done if Courts were 

8 difpoſed to ſet honeſtly about it; or if coun- 
to be made 


ke dupes ef Courts. The people of America 


had been bred up in the ſame prejudices 
againſt France, which at that time charafter- 
ned the. people of England; but experience 


and an acquaintance with che Frenek Nation = 


| have moſt effectually ſhown to the Americans 
the 1 gi thoſe” dens ; and: 1 do E 


| Miniſter eee Meme 
| L became. much s acquainted! with /ithe e 


ged benevolent heart; and found, that his 
ſentiments and my owa petfectiy agteed 
with reſpect to the miadneſs of war, and the 
wretched impolicy of two nations, like Eng: 
land and France, continually worrying, each 
other, to no other end than that of a mutual 
increaſe of burdens and taxes: Tha Dong. | 
be aſſured Ib eee od him, nor 
he me, I put the ſubſtance of our opinions 3 
into writing, and ſent it to him; ſubjoining - 
a a'requeſt; that if I thi 
ple of England, any diſpoſitiqn to cultivate a 


y of that Miniſter, a man of un enlar- 


uld ſee among the peo- | 


better underſtanding between the two nationg 


wa eee . pf 


ſwered me 3 ts in 8 wee mb ins 
manner, and; that not for himſeif only, but 8 
for the Miniſter, with whoſe, ewiges * | 
let was declared to be written. | 
II put this letter into the bands ef Mr; Bure . 
. almoſt three years ago, and left it With him, 
| where it ſtilla remains; nop | 5 
ſame time ine dec. 


1 
99 7 4 4 55 4 


049 Hot Ri 


nion 1 hid-conctived of ths that Be would - 
find ſome opportunity of making a good ule 5 


of it, for the purpoſe of removing thoſe errors 


and prejudices, which two neighbouring na- 


tions, from the want of knowing each 8 | 
| had entertaine 


to the injury of both. 
When the French Revolution broke * it 


| exrtainly afforded to Mr. Burke an opportu- 
: nity of doing fome good, had he been diſpoſed 
to it; inſtead of which, no ſooner did he ſee 


the old -prejudices wearing away, than he 


| immediately began ſowing the ſeeds of a new 
inveteracy, as if he we 


vere afraid that England 
and France would ceaſe to be enemies. That 


there are men in all countries who get their 
living by war, and by keeping up the quar- 
rels of Nations, is as ſhocking as it is true; 


but when thoſe who are concerned in the go- 
vernment of a country, make it their ſtudy to 

fow diſcord, and cultivate prejudices between 
Nations, it — yn more Ps: | 


al adiogto Me. Burke's! having a "RIES the | 


report has been ſome time in circulation,” at 
leaſt two months; and as a perſon is often 
: e ure hear what concerns hie the moſt 


— ant an opport 
| 9 8 if he thinks x proper. 
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bb individuals eee due irritate each ther, 
Mr: Burke's paz Wien on * French. Revolution of 


| 3 . 5 —— an unprovoked ; attack upon them, both 
in parliament and in public, i is/a conduct that can 


:\ not be pardoned on the ſcore af aways, nor. ju DT) 
ified on that of poli . T7 
There is ſcarcely e e of abuſe to be ſand : 


in the Engliſh language, with which Mr. Burke 
| has not loaded the French nation and the National 
_ Aﬀſembly. Every thing which rancour, prejudice, 
ignorance or knowledge could ſuggeſt, are poured 
forth in the copious fury of near four hundred pages. 
In the ſtrain and on the plan Mr. Burke was writ- 
ing, be might have wrote on to as many thouſands, . 
ben che . or hs, * is let looſe in ae. 
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of GE it is the 1 man, and not the ſubjedt, that . 
becomes exhauſted. 5 8 
HFitherto Mr. Burke has been . and Ps 5 
appointed in the opinions he had formed of the 
affairs of France; but ſuch is the ingenuity of his 
hope, or the malignancy of his deſpair, that it 
furniſhes him with new pretences to go on. There 
was a time when it was impoſſible to make Mr. 
Burke believe there would be any revolution in 
France. His opinion then was, that the French 
had neither ſpirit to undertake it, nor fortitude to 
ſupport it; and now that there i 1s one, he ſecks'a an 
1 * by ee „ EO Praett Þ 
*- Not ſufficiently- content wh whaling the * e 
[ tional Aſſembly, a great part of his work is taken 
up with abuſing Dr. Price (one of the beſt-hearted 
men chat lives), and the two ſocieties in England 
known by the name of the mee n 80 
Conſtitututional Societies. 77 
N -Dr. Price had preached a 1 on th; a af 
November, 1789, being the anniverſary of what is 
called in England the Revolution which took place 
1688. Mr. Burke, ſpeaking of this ſermon, ſays, 
The political Divine proceeds dogmatically to aſ- =] 
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* ſert, that, by the principles of the Revolution, the 
people of England have eh any ane . 
© mental right? | 
1. To chuſe our own | governors. 
2. To caſhier them for miſconduct. 8 
3. To frame a government for ins” if 
. Price does not lay that the right to do theſe 

things exiſt in this or 1 in flat 3 or in this or 
in 


* 


Mg: 


71 


im that e of perſons, but that it exiſts a 
the 2whole ; that it is a right reſident in the nation? 
== Ms, Burke, on the contrary, denies that ſuch a 
_ rightexiſts in the nation, either in whole or in part; 
or that it exiſts' any where; and what is ſtill more 
ſtrange and marvellous, he ſays; © that the people 
© of England utterly difclaim ſuch a right, and that 
© they will reſiſt the practical aſſertion of it with 
their lives and fortunes.“ That men fhould take 
up ärms, and ſpend their lives and fortunes, nat to 
maintain their rights, but to maintain they have 
not rights, is an entire new ſpecies of bene 
0. ſuited to the paradoxial genius of Mr. Burke. 
The method which Mr. Burke takes to my ; 
4 the people of England have no ſuch rights, and 
that ſuch rights do not now exiſt in the nation, ei- 
ther in whole or in part, or any where at all, is f 
the ſame marvellous and monſtrous kind with what 
he has already ſaid; for his arguments are, that the 
perſons, or the generation of perſons, in whom they 
did exiſt, are dead, and with them the right is dead 
alſo. To prove this, he quotes a declaration made 
by parliament about a hundred years ago, to Wil 
liam and Mary, in theſe words:. The Lords 
<-ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons, do, in "A 
6 the name of the people aforeſaid (meaning the 
people of England then living)—moſt humbly and 
_ «+ faithfully ſubmit themſelves, their heirs and poſe 
<<. terities, for EVER.” He alſo quotes a clauſe of 
another act of parliament made in the ſame reign, 
(om r of which, he ae e binds us—(meaning 


unde to alem, their Heir 
bs ** een it; 


4 

Mr. * cobesves 72 3 ee alu. 
4 liſhed by. producing thoſe. clauſes, which be en- 
forces by ſaying that they exclude the right of the 
nation for ever and not yet tent with making 
ſuch declarations, repeated over and over again, he 
further ſays, that if the people of: England poſſef. 
s ſed ſuch a right before the Revolution, (which hge 
r to have been tlie caſe; not only in 
England, but throughout Europe, at an early pe- 
E yet that the Engliſh nation did, at the time of 

-© the Revolution, moſt ſolemnly renounce and ab- 
ents it, deere ogg _ OR wg 
0 for ber.. 4 F 3 1 þ hag 5 A+ 
As Mr. Burke Wee appthts the polen 
drawn from his horrid principles (if it is not à 
prophanation to call them by the name of princi- 
pPles) not only to the Engliſh nation, but to the 
French Revolution and the National Aſſembly, 
aud charges that auguſt, illuminated and illuminat- 
Ing body of men with the epithet of aw 
mall, „ant cervihonie, place another f ſtem of pr 

- Eptes in oppoſttion to his. 

The Engli Parliament er 1688 Aida a berlin 
ching; which, for themſelves and their conſtituents, 
they had a right to do, and which it appeared right 

fuld be done: but, in addition to this right, 

which they poſſeſſed by delegation, they ſet up an- 
ther right by aſſumption, that of binding and con- b 
trouling poſterity to the end of time. The caſe, 
e divides itſelf nn parts; the right 
4 OF | 


which 3:9 * by —_— The fut 18 "w_ BE 


N mitted; but, with reſpect ta the ſecond; I reply— 
There never did, the e never will, and: there ne- 
ver can exiſt a . or any deſcriptian of 


ww or any generatios in, in any countiy, 
ad of the eee power of binding 
and controuling -polterity-ro the * end net of 
of commanding for ever how the world falt be 
governed, or who fhall govern it: and therefore * 
all fuch clauſes; acts or declarations, by Which the 
makers of them attempt to de what N babe nei. 
ther the right nor the power to o, nor the power 
tao eneeuteß are in themiſel es null and veid.. 
Every age and generation müſt be as free to att forty 
itſelf, in all caſes, as the ages and generations which/ Y 
| Preceded it. The vanity and preſumption” af = 
verning/beyond: the grave, is the moſt: ridicolous | 
| and inſolent of all tyrannies., \Manthas a aer. a 
ty in man; neither has any gef tion a erty. 
in the generations which are 10 follow. 1 The par⸗ A 
. hament or the people of 1688, or,of any other pe4 
- riod, had no more right to diſpo 


ſe of the people off 
the preſent day, or to bind or to controul them 
in any ſhape whatever, than the parliament” or the 
people of the preſent day have to diſpoſe of, bind or 
2 controul thoſe who are to live a hundred or athous} - 
ſand years hence. . . Every generation is and muſt * 
be competent to all the purpoſes which its oeca- 
ions require. It is the living, and not the dead, 
that are to be accommodated. When man ceaſes 
LD by. his power and his wants ceaſe with him; 
and 
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cerns is of this wor id, he 4 no dig af Father 5 
in directing ho ſhall be its ee 7 how its 
governnient ſhall be organized, or how ada. 


to do, it mt jpeg 4s. + ring JT . 2 a. 
dees the right exiſt? I am contend- 

I right of the living, and againſt their. 
cing milled away, and controuled and contradted. . 


” for, by the manuſcript. aſſumed authority. of the 

dead; and Mr. Burke is contending for the autho- = 
Iity of the dead over the rights and freedem of the 

firing. There was a time when kings diſpoſed of 
their crowns by will upon their abel and 


conſigned the people, like beaſts of the field, to 


whatever ſucceſſor they appointed. This is now fo. 
exploded as ſcarcely to be remembered, and o 8 

monſtrous as hardly to be believed: But the par- 
Hliamentary clauſes upon which Mr. Burke builds 


his political church, are of the ſame nature. wh 
The laws of every country muſt be analogous to 


ſome common principle. In England, no parent 
or maſter, nor all the authority of parliament, om- 


nipotent as it has called itſelf, can bind or controul 


the perſonal freedom even of an individual beyond 
the age of twenty-one years: On what ground of 
right then could the parliament of 1688, or any 


ow parliament, bind all poſterity for overt: . 
9 Thoſe 


a | Sf 


E 


Thoſe da e quitted the world; and k bel 
who are not yet arrived at tb are as remote te from 
each other as the utmoſt ſtretch of mortal imagina- | 
tion can conceive: What poſſible obligation then 
can exiſt between them, what rule or principle can 
be laid down, that two non-entities, the one out of 
. exiſtence, and the other not in, and who never can 
meet in this world, that the one ſhould controul 
the other to the end of time? A 

In England, it is ſaid that money cannot t be ken 
out of the pockets of the people without their con. 
ſent: But who authorized, and who could autho- 
rize the parliament. of 1688 to controul and hs. 
away the freedom of poſterity, and limit and con- 
fine their rights of acting in certain caſes for Nr 

who were not in ee to . or 401 with-h 

their conſent? Ho, 0 
A greater abſurdity cannot ee itſelf to 2 
ee of man, than wha A dirs Burke offers 
to his readers. He tells them, and he tells the 
world to come, that a certain body of men, Who 
exiſted a hundred years ago, made a law, and that 
there does not now exiſt in the nation, nor ever 
will, nor ever can, a power to alter it. Under 
how many ſubtilties, or abſurdities, has the divine 
right to govern been impoſed on the credulity 'of 


mankind ! Mr. Burke has diſcovered a new one, 


"= he has ſhortened his journey to Rome, by ap- 
to the power of this infallible parliament of 
mer days; and he produces what it has done, as 
of divine authority: for that power mult certainly 


U 


== ” "If Mr. Burke hos — 80 N not t.to : 
ao His cauſe, but to his country, by bringing thoſe 
I clauſes. into public view. They ſerye to demon- 
| bl ſtrate how neceſſary it is at all times to watch 
5 WE againſt the attempted encroachment of power, and 
do prevent its running to exceſs. It is ſomewhat 
i | | extraordinary, that the offence for which James _— 
il Was expelled, that of ſetting up power byaſſumption, 
| ſhould be re- acted, under anotherſhape and form, by 
the parliament thar expelled him. Tt ſhews, that 
the rights of man were but imperfely underſtood 
at the Revolution; for certain it is, that the right 
which that parliament ſet up by aſſumption (for by de- 
legation it had it not, and could not have it, becauſe | 
none could give it) over the perſons and freedom 
df poſterity for ever, was of the ſame tyrannical 
- unfounded kind which James attempted to ſer up. 
over the parliament and the nation, and for which 
he was expelled. The only difference is, (for in 
principle they differ not) that the one was an uſurper 
- over the living, and the other over the unborn; 
ndnd as the one has no better authority to ſtand upon 
than the other, both of Gon mult hes vu a. 8 
| and void, and of no effect. 
From what, or from whenes,. does Mr. Bike | 
| prove the right of any human power to bind poſ- 
terity for ever? He has. produced his clauſes ; but 
he muſt produce alſo his proofs, that ſuch a Night 
exiſted, and ſhew how it exiſted. I it ever exiſt. 
ed, it muſt now exiſt; for whatever appertains to 
3 N RG E 
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"al nature Shes cannot be xi 


| 1 paſſes for conſent. y 6 


© 


1 +2 
5 ; "Tp 13 * 


need bn 
It is the nature of man to die, and he will continue 
to die as long as he continues to be born. But 
Mr. Burke has ſet up a ſort of political Adam, in 
whom all poſterity are bound for ever; he muſt 

therefore prove that his Adam poſſeſed duch a 

Power, or or ſuch a neat... 

The weaker any cord is, the leſs will i it ty to 
be ſtretched, and the worſe is the policy to ſtretch 
it, unleſs it is intended to break it. Had a perſon 
contemplated the overthrow of Mr. Burke's poſi- 
tions, he would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has 
done. He would have magnified the authorities, 
on purpoſe to have called the right of them into 
queſtion; and the inſtant the queſtion of right was 
. the authorities muſt have been given up. 

It requires but a very ſmall glance of thought t 
perceive, that altho* laws made in one 3 0 
often continue in force through ſucceeding genera- 

tions, yet that they continue ta derive their force 
from the conſent of the living, W law not re- 
pealed continues in force, not becuaſe. it cannot be 


repealed, but becauſe it is not repealed; ADE: the 1 


But Mr. Burke's clauſes have not even this . . 
F in their favour. They become null, by Þ 


attempting to become immortal. The nature f 
them precludes conſent. They deſtroy the right XY 

Which they might have, by grounding it on a right - - 
which they cannot have. Immortal power is not a 
human right, and therefore cannot be a right of 


men, The parliament of 1688 6: as 
C well 
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| 2 to liye for ever, as to make their authority live 
or 


ever. All therefore that can be ſaid of them is, 


atulation. to themſelves, and, in the oriental ſtile 


5 of: antiquity, had ſaid, O Parliament, live for ever! 


The circumſtances of the world are continually 


changing, and the opinions of men change alſo; 
n government is for the living, and not 9 
2 the dead, it is the living only that has any right 
. T hat which may be thought right and 
found convenient in one age, may be thought 


avrong and found inconvenient in another. In 


fuch caſes, Who i is to decide, t the Kiss, or * 


one 0 pages 160 Mr. Burke's 


. are employed upon theſe clauſes, it will con- 
*f&equently follow, that if the clauſes themſelves, ſo 


far as they ſet up an affumed, uſurped dominion. 
over poſterity for ever, are unauthoritative, and in 


cheir nature null and void, that all his voluminous 
inferences and declamation drawn therefrom, or 
founded thereon, are null and void Mo. . a 


this ground I reſt the matter. i 
Me now come more particularly to- . i. 


: of France. Mr. Burke's book has the appear. 


ance of deing written as. inſtruction to the French 
nation; but if I may permit myſelf the ufe of an 
extravagant metaphor, ſuited to the extravagance 


of the W's It is ae attempting to ilhimf. 


nate _ 
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= thatthey are a formality of words, of as much im- 
= _ _ port, as if thoſe who uſed them had addreſſed a con - 
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before me ſome propoſals. for a declaration of rights \. 
dy the Marquis de la Fayette 1 alk his parden for ; 
_ uſing his former addreſs, and do it only. for dif- 
_ tinQtion's fake) to the National Aſſembly: 


rich of July 1789, three days hefore tlie taking d 


nile Fam writing dis; thete de a 


on the 


- the Baſtille; and I cannot but +be-ftruck how op- 


5 rg it is fufficient that ſhe Kk 
be free, it is ſufficient that ſſie wills it.“ How | 


5 dots reſpetng Ms eee addreſs10 8 


Ni. Burke labours; and how ineffeckualy thbughb 


poſit the ſources are from which _ Gentlerian 


fienly' ſays; 4" Call to mind the ſentiments which | 


Nature Has engraved! in the heart of every 1 | 
_ which: take à new fores when 


te lemnly reo ogrüined by all :=For a nation to 10% 
ds it; and to 


5 prove that the Het of hots loſt, <1w]| 
 <«'y0theet and abdicated for ever; by thoſe wh#- 
Ake How no mere, as Mr. Burke kids done; M. de 1 | 
| CU wy to the Hving world,” and ertiphas | = 


and Me. Burke draw their'p 1 : 


are | 


TIE 
Gags | 


dryþbarren, and 6bſcure, is the ſource from whictt- 


gay with flowers, are all his declamation and his 
* e ume with chuſe clear conciſe, and 


roß M. den 
ayette, I will take the liberty of 29Ging att ane. 


Ez 


* 55 
x: 5 


ares chey lend on 60 à Walt fiehd oP generous tink. 
mati minbeing, and do not finiſh, like Mr. Burke 
periods, ' wid nue in the cat; aud nothing in che | 

2 4 1 ber Mio the nentio 


Cat 


op nn 7835 and which n felt te to 
my mind when I ſaw: Mr. Burke's thundering "_ | 
tack on the French Revolution M. de la Fayette 
went to America at an early period of the war, and 
continued a volunteer in her ſervice to the end- 
Yi HFlis conduct through the whole of that enterpriſe 
1 is one of the moſt entraordinary that is to be found 
in the hiſtory of a young man, ſcarcely then twenty 
years of age. Situated in a country that was like 
tzh/e lap of ſenſual pleaſure, and with the means of 
anjoying it, how few are there to be found who 
would exchange ſuch, a ſcene for the woods and = 
3 wilderneſs of America, and paſs the flowery. years 
of youth in unprofitable danger and hardſhip: but 
ſuch is the fact. When the war ended, and he vas 
dn tbe point of taking his fin rture, he pr 
ſented: himſelf to Congreſs, and contemplating, in 
bis affeQtionate farewel, the revolution he had Thi; 9 5 
_  expreſſeq himſelf in theſe words: May this great 
e monument, raiſed to Liberty, ſerve as a len io | 
Lie oppreſſor, and an example to ibe oppreſſed? 
ben this addreſs came to the hands of DvQ&or 
Franklin, Who was then in France, he applied to 
Count Vergennes to have it inſerted in the Frenck 
_____ Gazette, but never. could obtain his conſent. The 
fact was, that Count Vergennes was an ariſto- 
175 + eee deſpot at home, and dreaded the example 
of che American revolution in France, as certain 
: other perſons now dread the example of the French 
revolution in England; and Mr. Burke's tribute of ; 
: fear (for in this light his hook muſt be conſidered) 9 5 
runs parallel with Count Vergennes“ refuſal. But, 
| * return more particularly to his work— | 


« We 


/ 


| _ go into the meaſure, or not attempt it. That 


5 2 6 We have 4 1 Mr. . the bench 
4 0 rebel againſt a mild and lawful Monarch, with 


ore fury, outrage, and inſult, than any people 

« < has been known. to riſe againſt the moſt illegal 
& _ uſurper, or the moſt ſanguinary tyrant.” — This 
is one among a thouſand other inſtances, i in which 
Mr. Burke ſhews that he is ignorant of the OW 
and principles of the French revolution. 12 

It was not againſt Louis the XVIth, b ut againſt 
the deſpotic principles of the government, ny the 
nation revolted. . _ Theſe principles had not their 
origin in him but i in the original eſtabliſhment, - ; 
many, centuries, back; and they were become too 

deeply roof to be removed. and the augean ſtable 

{ of paraſites and plunderers too abominably filthy 

to be cleanſed, by any thing ſhort of a complete 

1 univerfal revolution. When it becomes neceſ- 

y to do a thing, the whole heart and foul ſhould | 


was then arrived, and there remained no choice 415 
to act with determined vigour, or wy to act at 
The King was known to be the friend 

8 and this circumſtance was favourable 


_ priſe. Perhaps no man 'bred” up in the file of an 85 
abſolute King, ever poſleſſed ; a 835 fo little diſpo- 


| ſed to the exerciſe of that ſpecies of power as the 
been King of France. But the pri principles of the 
rn itſelf ſtill remained the” ſame... / The 
in& and ſepa- 


. rate eg ; and it was 5 againſt” the cſabliſhed = 
deſpotiſm of the latter, and not againſt the per- 
| OW: or en . that the revolt 
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4 between nen and +7 
Hor ſee that a revolt thay take place againit the def. 
þ6tithh ot the latter, while there les no cltarge of 


A as, "monarchy. 


* 


4 | 1 


per; the former 


. t 3 1 2 
15 ed "ne dhe revolution te. been 


Nx. Bite Joey not anten 4 tb issen 
intiples, and therefore he does 


defpotiſm againft the former. e 
The natural moderation of Lobis AI. cont 
% to alter the hereditary defpef 


8, 4Qedurider chat hereditary deſpoliſm, were 
aa ede to Be revived in this) hartdg of # ſuc⸗ 


7 ra It was' not the reſpite of a reign. that 
_ wobto'Firisfy France; « 
. | beedine. A cafdtaf diſcontinuance of the Practise 


enhghtened as fig was then 


of deſpoiiſth, is ndt a Kfcontfnuafice of its princs 
depends vn the virtue of the in: 
Aida Who is in in immediate Poffeſſion- of tlie 
power; the latter, ont the vittue ab förtitude df 


- the nation, In tlie caſe of Charles . ad Jarhes TE 


of Eßgland, the ferelt was agaiait the perfonal 
it of the men; whereas in France, it waz 
ry deſpotiſm of the eſtabliſtied 
ent. But men who cam conſign over the 


frioulfy'patchriicdt, ike Mr. Burke; bee not dn. 
Afled to judge of this revolution, Ik takes in a 
field to vaſt for theit views to explores ank pre- 
© 6684s with- hr rhienand of feaſbit PIG... 
bert wk. 

But there are m/ pelt of view int witich - 
| Ki revobarion my at When deſpos . 
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in France, it h not ip the gn of the Fing op 
that it reſides. It e eee e 


* Mc 0 4 


ery here. => office and 5 ; 


8 founded upon cuſtom. and wage, 
2275 mark has its Baſtille, and every Baſtille Ig +. 
3 The original heredit 1 

A dent- 10 the perſon of the King, di 


This was the caſe, in Frances. and. 5 f 
ſpecies of deſpotiſm, proceeding on through . an 


Þ When a mix fl I 2.0 vos 
France was in from the nature governs 
t, he will ſee other cauſes for revolt than thoſe 


bn 5 immediately connect themſelyes with. the : 


perſon or character of Louis XVI. There were 


if I may ſo expreſs it, a thouſand deſpatiſms, to 
be reformed in France, which had grown up un- 
der the hereditary tiſm of the monarchy, and 
became ſo rooted ; as tobeina great meaſure inde, . 
h pendent of it. Between the monarchy, the par- 
liament, and the church, there was 3 rivalſbip of - - 
|  deſpotiſm; beſides the feudal deſpotiſm operating 


locally, and the miniſterial deſpotiſm operating 


SHI... | But * Parkes by = | 
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eſt liſhed iefelf for z 85 in 3 — 0 — 
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; deſpotiſm, reſis 


| vides itfelf into a thouſand ſhapes tn, wm. 
at laſt the whole of Tt 3s. aded by. ——M 25 


endleſs labyrinth of Abe fill. the ſource of it is 
ſesreely roche there is no mode af redreſs, . 

1 ſtrengthens iiſelf by aſſuming. the appearance of 
| wal and e _ 6 e * * 5 


r 


DE 20 ] | * 
: ] \ 


Frag King as A he only poſſible object of a i f | i aks 


* 1 ol if France was a village, in which every thing N | 


| Sine paſſed muſt be known to its' commanding 
1 aa and no oppreſſion could be acted but 
_ | what he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke 5 
might have been in the Baſtille his whole life, as 
Well under Louis XVI. as Louis XIV. and neither 
tde one nor the other have known that ſuch a man 


2s Mr. Burke exiſted. The deſpotic principles of 


the government were the ſame in both reigns, 
though the diſpoſitions of the men were a8 remote 
a tyranny and benevolence. _ 

"What Mr. Burke conſiders as 4 ed ts 85 
| 755 French Revolution (that of bringing it for- 5 

ward under a reign more mild than the preced- 
ing ones), is one of its higheſt honours. The 
revolutions that have taken place in other Euro- 


hatred. The rage was againſt the man, and he 
became the victim. But, in the inffance of France, 
we ſee a revolution generated in the rational 
contemplation of the rights of man, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing from che beginning deren perſons | 
"oy principles. 


1 en when he is contemplating governments. 
Ten years ago (ſays he) I could have felicitated 
France on her having a government, without 

| © enquiring what the nature of at government- 
et * was, or how it was adminiſtered.” Is this the 
language of a rational man? Is it 115 language 
of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights 
8; ä of the human race? On thi 


ground 


pean countries, have been excited by perſonal 


But Mr. Burke appears to Sas 2 no iſles. . _ 


an: Me. Burke 1 3 — geo- ; 
vernment in the world, while the victims Tha. Ds 
ſuffer under them, whether Mold into flayery, or - vl 
, tortured. out of exiſtence, are wholly: rake 5 
It is power, and not principles, that Mr. Burke 
Penerates; and under this abominable OG ol 
be is di 5 to judge between then. Thus 


much for his opinion as fo the occaſions. of the 


i 8 accommodated to produce, through the weakneſs. 


French Revolution. 1 now Pe to other 11 
5 confiderations. . „ 
I know a place in 553 8 „ 7 
o Point; "becauſe as you proceed along the "AY 
gay . flowery as Mr. Burke's language, it con- 
tinually recedes and preſents itfelf at a diſtance oe 
a head; and when you have got as far as you _ 1 
go, there is no point at all. Juſt thus it is with. | 
Mr. Burke's three hundred and fifty-ſix pages. it 
is therefore difficult. to reply to him. But as the 
points he wiſhes to eſtabliſn may be inferred frem 
what he abuſes, it is in his paradoxes that wah 
muſt look for his arguments. 5 | 
As to the tragic paintings by whick Hir. Burke | 
| has outraged his own imagination, and ſeeks X 
work upon that of his readers, they are ver well 
calculated for theatrical repreſentation, ;4: 506d 
facts are manufactured for the ſake of ſhow, and 


of ſympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke 
ſhould recollect that he is writing Hiſtory, and 
not Plays; and that his readers will expect truth, - 

and not the OY: rant 2 Man- toned nn, 9 
don. „ | 


1 


'» 7 5 When 


0 intended to be believed, w © The age 


. of chivalry is gone! that Ti he glory of Europe | is ex- 5 


« ting guiſhed for ever / that The unbought grace of life, - 
Fa (if any one knows what it is), the cheap defence ? 
4 nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment and heroic enter» 
* prize, is gone] and all this becauſe theQuixote age 
0 chivalry nonſenſe is gone, What opinion can we 
form of his judgment, or what regard can we pay to 


J £ N his facts? In the rhapſody of his 1 imagination, he 


Has diſcovered a world of wind-mills, and his ſor. * 
rows are, that there are no Quixotes to attack 
them. But if the age of ariſtocracy, like that of 
_ thivalry, ſhould fall, and they had originally ſome 
connection, Mr. Burke, the trumpeter. of the Or- 
der, may continue his parody to the-end, and finiſh 
With exclaiming—* Orhello's occupation gene“ IT 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, 
1 the French Revolution is compared with 
that of other countries, the aſtoniſhment will be, 
that it is marked with ſo few facrifices ; but this 5 
aſtoniſhment will ceaſe when we reflect that it was 
principles, and not perſons, that were the meditated - 
objects of deſtruction. The mind of the nation 
was acted upon by a higher ſtimulus than what 
the conſideration of 5 could inſpire, and 
. « ſought a higher conqueſt than could be produced 
+ by the downfal of an enemy. Among the few 
who fell, there do not appear to be any that 
_ © were intentionally ſingled out. They all of them 
had their fate in the circumſtances of the moment, 
ue were not purſued with on long, c cold-blooded, 4 


VCC unabated 


. 17 0 


unabated DIR which \ pared th wb 
| Scotch i in the affair of 1744. 5 
93 Through the whole of Mr. Burke” s nk 1 
Fs not obſerve that-the Baſtille is mentioned more 
| than, once, and that with a kind of implicatin 
as if he were ſorry it is pulled down, and wiſhed 
it were built up again. We have rebuilt New. 


he), and tenanted the manſion; and 


60 we e have, priſons almoſt as ſtrong as the Baſtille 4 


* 


„for thoſe who dare to libel. the Queens of 


6 France“. As to what a madman, like the perſon 


not call himſelf a madman, ro people 


may do, has libelled, in the moſt unptovoked man. 
ner, and in the groſſeſt ſtile of the moſt vulgar 


abuſe, the whole repreſentative authority of France; 


and Io Mr. Burke takes his ſeat in the Britiſh 


© Since riding the a two adi places occur in Mr, Bikes 
pamphlet, in which the name of the Baſtille is mentioned, but-in the 
ſame manner, In the one, he introduces it in a ſort of obſcure 


7 called Lord George Gordon, might lay, and to 

whom Newgate i is rather a bedlam than a. priſon, 5 

it is unworthy a rational conſideration, It was a 

| madman... that libelled and that is ſufficient” 5 
apology ;- and it afforded an opportunity for con- 

2 him, which was the thing that was wiſhed 
for: But certain it is that Mr, Burke, who does 


queſtion, and aſks—« Will any minifters who now ſerve ſuch a kings 


criminality in the Freneh guards who aſſiſted in demoliſhing it. 


 ** They have nat (ſays be) forgot the taking che king's. cafties/at 


i to ves Sonny 


Fee 7 7 Fly bs Mr: en who, $39 
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with but a decent appearance of reſpect, cordially obey the orders o | 
' thoſe whom but the other day, in his nama, they had committed to 
the Baſtille?” In the other, the taking it is mentioned as implyi * 
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5 Y : "ket 1 his lence on ſome "rn 108 115 Uni on | | 
_ others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke 


*** * 


= ſorry, extremely ſorry, that arbitrary power, the 


power of the 3 and 1 eg are „ e 
300 n. e 55 4 
Not one abe of ene not e one Aenne 1 
ferating reflection, that I can find throughout his 
book, i he beſtowed on. thoſe who lingered out 
the moſt wretched of lives, a life without hope, i in 


4 By hold a man employing | his talents to corrupt im- 
elf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. Burke than 

1 he i is to her. He is not affected by the reality of 

4. diſtreſs touching upon his heart, but by the — 

| Ha reſemblance of it ſtriking his imagination. He 
ll / pities the phamage, but forgets the dying bird. 
Ki! - Accuſtomed to kiſs the ariſtocratical- hand that 
Mt bath purloined him from himſelf, he degenerates 
i into a compoſition. of art, and the genuine ſoul of 
| nature forſakes him. His hero or his heroine muſt 
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be a tragedy· victim expiring in ſhow, and not the 
real priſoner of a 1 8 into death f in 28 5 
 Glence of a dungeon. 5 55 
As Mr. Burke has paſſed over the ible ire 
tion of the Baſtille (and his filence is nothing in his 
* favour), and has entertained his readers with reflec- EE 
tions on ſuppoſed facts diſtorted into real falſe. *_ 
. hoods, I will give, ſince he has not, ſome account 
of the circumſtances which preceded that tranſac- 
tion. * will ſerve bs 0 thew, that leſs miſchief 
ee ee could 


E 


4 


the moſt miſerable of priſons. It is painful to be- 5 5 


cCeobld 10 
when conſidered with the treacherous and Boſtile 


N * ee Sake an ev en * 


ts aggravations of the enemies of the Revolution. 


The mind can hardly picture to itſelf a more 


tremendous dene than what the eity of Paris exhi. 
bited at the time of taking the Baſtille, and for to 
days before and after, nor conceive the poſſibilit/ 


of its quieting ſo ſoon. At a diſtance, this tranſac- 


| tion has appeared only as an act of heroiliny ſtand- 


ing on itſelf; and the cloſe political connection ĩt had 5 


with the Revolution:i is loſt in the brilliancy of the 
atchievement. But we are to conſider it as'the - . 
ſtrength of the parties, Ras man to man, and 
contending for the iſſue. The Baſtille was to be 
| either the prize or the priſon of the aſſailantz. 
5 The downfal of it included the idea of the down- 
fal of Deſpotiſm; and this compounded i image was 
become as figuratively united as W 8 Doubt- . 


| ing Caſtle and giant Deſpair. - 


wm 


The National Aſſembly, before an at Go time of i 


7 taking the Baſtille, was ſitting at Verſailles; twelve : ; ; 
miles diſtant from Paris. About a week before the 
riſing of the Pariſians, and their taking the Baſtille, - 


it was diſcovered that a plot was forming, at the 2 
head of which was the Count d Artois, the Kings 


Wy youngeſt brother, for demoliſhing the National Aſ- 


bo ſembly, ſeizing its members, and thereby cruſhing, _ 


by a coup de main, all hopes and proſpects of form- 


ing a free government. For the ſake of humanity, 
as well as of freedom, it is well this plan did not 
ſucceed, Examples are not wanting to ſhew how | 

7 ne vindictiue and 3 are e all old govern. 
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This plan yk "a 9 1 ci 1 con- 
| remplation; becauſe, in order to carry it into exe- 


it was neceſſary to collect a large militar 


force round Paris, and to cut off the communica- 1 


tion between that city and the National Aſſembly 
at Verſailles. The troops deſtined for this ſervice 
were chiefly the foreign troops in che pay of 
France, and who, for-this particular u 5 


_ drawn from the diſtant provinces where en fe ; 


then ſtationed. When they were collected, to the 
amount of between twenty. five and thirty thouſand, 


. it was judged time to put. the plan into execution, 


1 * Tho miniſtry who were then in office, and who were 


friendly to the Revolution, were inſtantly difmilſed, 
and a new miniſtry formed of thoſe who had con- 
| __  certed the project; —ameng whom was Count de 
1 Beogly, and to his ſhare was given the command of 


thoſe troops. The character of this man, as de- 
ſcribed to me in a letter which I communicated to 


Mr. Burke before he began to write his book, and 
from an authority which Mr. Burke well knows 
was good, was that of “ an high- flying ariſtcrat b 

„ cool, and capable of every miſchief”. a 


While theſe matters were agitating, the National 
Aﬀembly ſtood in the moſt perilous and critical 


tuation that a body of men can be ſuppoſed to act 


in. They were the devoted victims, and they knew 


it. They had the hearts and wiſhes of their coun- 


try on their ſide, but military authority they had 
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mand, to ſeize their perſons, as had 5 
Fear before to the parliament of Paris. Had the TY 
National Aﬀembly deſerted their truſt; or had they _ 
exhibited ſigns of weakneſs or fear, their enemies 
had been encouraged, and the country depreſſet. 
When the ſituation they ſtood in, the cauſe they 


afſer bly fat; A at che word ef een, 


were engaged in, and the criſis then ready to burſt 


which ſhould determine their perſonal and political 
fate, and that of their country, and probably of 
Europe, are taken into one view, none but a heart 
callous with pre) judice, or corrupted by e 1 


can avoid intereſting itſelf in their ſucceſs. 


The archbiſhop of Vienne was at this time pre- 5 
_ Gident of the National Aſſembly; a perſon too old 


to undergo the ſcene that a few days, or a fer 


hours, might bring forth. A man of more ac- 


_ tivity, and bolder fortitude, was neceſſary; and 


the National Aſſembly choſe (under the form of 
a. vice-preſident, for the preſidency ſtill- reſided. | 
in the archbiſhop) M. de la Fayette; and this 
is the only inſtance, of a vice-preſident being 


choſen. It was at the moment that this ſtorm was 


pending ( July. 11.) that a declaration of rights 


was brought forward by M. de. la Fayette, 


and is the ſame which is alluded to in page 15. 
It was haſtily drawn up, and makes only apart of 
a more extenſive declaration of rights, agreed upon 
and adopted afterwards by the National Aſſembly. 
The particular reaſon for bringing it forward at 
this moment, (M. de la Fayette has ſince in- 
formed me 5 Was, that if the National Aﬀembly 
x mould fall in the threatened deſtruction that then 
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ee it, Gans 4 traces of. its princi les. might 
have the chance of ſurviving the wreck. EO 
7 Every thing now was drawing to a criſis. The 
event was freedom or ſlavery. On one fide, an 
army of nearly thirty thouſand men; on the other, 
an unarmed body of citizens; for the citizens of 
Paris, on whom the National Aſſembly muſt then + 
immediately depend, were as unarmed and as un- 
1 as the citizens of London are now.— 
The Freneh guards had given ſtrong ſymptoms of 
their being attached to the national cauſe ; but 
8 numbers were ſmall, not a tenth part P the 
force that Broglio commanded, and their officers 
were in the intereſt of Broglio. i ; 

; ll + Matters being now ripe for execution, the new 
1 WEE, _ miniſtry made their appearance in office. The 

A a reader will carry in his mind, that the Baſtille was 

14 taken the 14th of July: the point of time Lam 
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l Wl. | now ſpeaking to, is the 12th. Immediately on 

171 the neus of the change of miniſtry reaching Paris a 
44 in the afternoon, all the play-houſes and places of 
= entertainment, ſhops and houſes, wereſhut up. The , 
Wl change of miniſtry was conſidered as the prelude of | 
wy hoſtilities, and the opinion was rightly founded. 

il | I !be foreign troops began to advance towards the ; 

EY City. The Prince de Lambeſc, who commanded a 
Wo. - bodyof German cavalry, approached by the Place of 

U [ | Lewis XV. which connects itſelf with ſome of the 
ſtreets. In his march, he inſulted and ſtruck an 
Hg 7 old man with his ſword. The French are re. 
= markable for their reſpe& to old age, and the in- 

. ſolence with which it appeared to be done, uniting ; 

_  ; vith the 3 fermentation: they were in, 0 5 
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collected for building the new bridge, 5 4 
with theſe the people attacked the cawalry. A 

party of the French guards, upon hearing the 
Wits ruſhed from their quarters and joined the 
people; and night coming on the cavalry retreated. 
The ſtreets of Paris, being narrow, are favour- 
2 able for defence; and the loſtineſs of the houſes, 


.. conſiſting of many ſtories, from which great —_— 5 


ance might be given, ſecured them againſt noctur : 
nal enterpriſes; and the night was. ſpent in maar, .. 
ing themſelves with every ſort of weapon they 


ſmiths hammers, carpenters axe „ iron crows, . 
1 halberts, pitchforks, ſpits, clubs, &c. &c. 


1 The incredible numbers with whi ch they i Nem- 0 1 
pled the next morning, and the ſtill more \ 


incredible reſolution they exhibited, embarraſſed 
and aſtoniſhed their enemies, Little did the new) 
miniſtry expect ſuch a ſalute. Accuſtomed to 
ſlavery themſelves, they had no idea chat Li- 
berty was capable of ſuch inſpiration, or that a 
body of unarmed citizens would dare to face the 
military force of thirty thouſand men. Every 
moment of this day was. employed in collecting 
arms, concerting plans, and arranging themſelves 
into the beſt order which ſuch an inſtantaneous 


erf Letkedt, K CUE 2 as * 
arme. 4 ſpread itſelf in a moment over the cit. 
Amis they had none, nor ſcarcely any who knew 

5 the uſe of thepn: but deſperate denken When 
exery hope is at ſtake, ſupplies, for a while; the 
want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lam 
beſe was drawn up, were large piles of ſtones 


1 


| : could make or - procure: Guns, ſwords, black- x 
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= a could afford. = - continued ly ne 
' round thecity, but made no further advances.thig, 
ih and the ſucceeding night paſſed with as much 
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tranquillity as ſuch a ſcene could poſſibly produce. 
But defence anly was not the object of the ci. 
Aen. They had a cauſe at ſtake, on which de- 
pended their freedom or their ſlavery. They 
N moment expected an attack, or to hear of 


one made on the National Aſſembly ; and in ſuch 
24 a ſituation, the moſt prompt meaſures are ſome- 
times the beſt. The object that now preſented it- 


© 0; was the Baſtille ; and the eclat of carrying 
. fach a fortreſs in the 5055 of ſuch an army, could 


5 not fail to ſtrike a terror into the new miniſtry, 


who had ſcarcely yet had time to meet. By ſome 
r correſpondence this morning, it was dif. 
covered, that the Mayor of Paris, M. Deffleſſelles, 
Who appeared to be in their intereſt, was betray- 
ing them; and from this diſcovery, there remained 
no doubt that Broglio would reinforce the Baſ. 
tille the enſuing evening. It was therefore neceſ- 


ſary to attack it that day; but before this could 


be done, it was firſt neceſſary to procure a ol 


15 N of arms than they were then poſſeſſed of. 


There was adjoining to the city, a large Maga 
zine of arms depoſited at the Hoſpital of the In- 
valids, which the citizens ſummonſed to ſurrender; 
and as the place was not defenſible; nor attempted 


much defence, they ſoon ſucceeded. - Thus ſup- 
plied, they marched to attack the Baſtille; a vaſt 
mixed multitude of all ages, and of all degrees, 


and armed with all ſorts of weapons. Tmagina- | 
tion would fail in YT to itlelf the W 


ance 
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1 and "ol, SPOT Py 
. theteyents: which a few hours or à few minutes 
| might, produce. What pans the miniſtry was 
ming, were as unknown to the people aller: 
le city, as what the citizens were doing was un- 
known to them; and what movements Broglio - 
might make for the ſupport or relief of the place, 
were to the citizens 1275 as eee, All was 
wen xd ale 
That the Baſtille was Atacksdbpith an e 
0 of heroiſm, ſuch er as Ser animation 
| vfiliberty could inſpire, and | ed in the ſpace 
of a few hourz, deep N the world is fully 
2 0 1 am not undertaking a detail of the 
view the conſpiracy . 
gilt the nation. which ure it, and which 
l with the Baſtille. The priſon to which the 
new miniſtry were dooming, the National Aﬀem- 
1 in addition to its heing the high altar and 
caſtle of deſpotiſm, became the. proper object ta 
| n with. This enterpriſe broke up the new ' 
miniſtry, who began now to fly from the ruin they 5 
bad prepared for others. The er of Be 
— Giperſed, and himſelf fled alſo. "he 1 


| Mer Bonks tar Soken's ere abies plots, 4 


yg = has never once ſpoken of this plot againſt 
the National Aſſembly, and the liberties of the 
nation; and that he might not, he has paſſed oyer 
Wy the circumſtances. that might throw it in hi 
way. The exiles who have fled from France, y 
| whoſe eaſe he fo, much intereſts himſelf in, and 
from whom he has had his lefſon, fled in conſe 
r af the wine of * 9 44 
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Ty them: it were they who were 


\ not 5 this Spe ry hep? were mengen 
to execute. But will Mr. Burke ſay, that if this 
_ . Ploty contrived with the ſubtlety of an 3 — "of | 
had ſucceeded, the ſucceſsful party would have -  ,- 
reſtrained their wrath ſo ſoon? Let the W of 19 
all old governments anſwer the queſ tion 
Whom has the National Aſſembly Ne to 
ce ſeaffold? None. They were themſelves the 
gexroted victims of this plot, and they haye not re- 

- taliated; Why then are they charged with revenge 

3 Wh havent ited? In the tremendous breaking 
forth of a whole people, in which all 1 6 4 
tempers and characters are confounded, and de. 
üivering themſelves, by a miracle of exertion, from . 

the deſtruction meditated againſt them, is it to be 
expected that nothing will happen? When men 
are ſore with the ſenſe of oppreſſions, and'menaced 
with the proſpect of new ones, is the calmneſs of „ | 
philoſophy, or the palſy of inſenſibility, to be looked 
for? Mr. Burke 'exclaims' againſt outrage; yet 
the greateſt i is that which himſelf has committed. A 
His book is a volume of outrage, not apologized _ 385 
for by the impulſe of 'a moment, but cheriſhed 
1 a ſpace of ten months; yet Mr. Burke 
had no provocation, no life, no Wini at ſtake. 

More citizens fell in this ſtruggle than of their 
opponents: but four or five perſons were ſeized by 3 
the populace, and inſtantly put to death; 9 
Governor of the Baſtille, and the Mayor of Paris, 
. , Who was detected in the act of betraying n 5 
and afterwards Foulon, 0 one of the new | 


. 


— 


x E 1 i 

1 e a1 canons of Tha, "Their heads 1 were 

tuck upon ſpikes, . and carried about the city; = 

it is upon this mode of puniſhment, that Mr. 
Burke builds a great part of his tragic . ſcenes. 

Let us therefore examine how. men came 41. the 5 
idea of puniſhing i in this manner. 


They learn it from the eee thaw ive 7 


acer; and retaliate the puniſhments they have 
been accuſtomed to behold. The heads ſtuck - 


upon ſpikes, which remaine 
ple · bar, differed nothing in the horror of the 
ſcene from | thoſe carried about upon ſpikes at 
Paris: yet this was done by the Engliſh gawern⸗ 
ment. It may perhaps be ſaid, that it ſignifies no- 
thing to a man what is done to him after he is 
dead); but it ſignifies much to the living: it either 
ttortures their feelings, or hardens their hearts and 
= aber caſe, it mirage den ler te puniſh , 
55 . power falls into their hands. bes 
Lay chen the axe to the root, 3 
ments humanity. It is their ſanguinary puniſh. 
ments which corrupt mankind. In England, the 


| for years upon Tem. 


| - puniſhment in certain caſes, is by banging, draw. b 


inge and quartering ; the heart of the ſufferer is 


cut out, and held up to the view of the populace, "Pp 


In France, under the former government, the pu- 
niſhments were not leſs barbarous. Who does , 
not remember the execution, of Damien, torn to 
pieces by horſes? The effect of thoſe cruel ſpecta · Fe 
des exhibited to the populace, is to deſtroy. ten- 
| derneſs, or excite revenge; and by the baſe and falſe 
1 we | governing . by, terror, inſtead 4 reaſon, 
— 1 


14.3. 


Degrees. Mise theloif Teil. 
ment by terror 1s intended to 


— mankind that governm 
operate, and it is on them that it operates to the 


worſt effect. They have ſenſe enough to feel they | 


ute the objects aimed at; and they inflict in their 
turn the examples of terror a, have deen 1. 
Auucted to practiſe. 5 


© There are in all 1 e a a lige = 


ent of people of that deſcription: which in 


| kad: abe called the „ nab. Of hie claß were 
+ thoſe who committed the burnings and Sorts. 


tions in London in 1780, and of this claſs were 


thoſe who carried the heads upon pikes- in F Pa is 
Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the coun- 
uy and-ſent to Paris, to undergo; their examitia- 
ton at the Hotel de Ville; for the National As- 
ſembly, immediately on the new miniſtry coming 
into office, paſſed a decree, which' they communi- 
ated to the King and Cabinet, that they (the Na- 
- tional Aſſembly) would hold the 
which Foulon was one, reſponſible for the mea- 
fures they were adviſing and purſuing ; but the 
mob, incenſed at the appearance of Foulon and Ber- 
thier, tore them from their conductors before 
they were carried to the Hotel de Ville; and exe- 


iS  eated them on the ſpot. Why then does Mr. 


Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole 
people? As well may he charge the riots and 
outrages of 1780 on all the 
or thoſe in Ireland on all his country.” : 
But every thing we fee or hear one to our 
feelings, and derogatory to the human character, 


en e ene refleQions than thoſe of re. 
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= Þ» proach. W h eee 15 
Che 5 ſome claim to our conſideration· How then it it ER. 
that ſuch vaſt 'claſſes of mankind as are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of the vulgar, or the ig- 
norant mob, are ſo numerous in all old coun- 
0 mties? The inſtant we alk ourſelves this queſtiot; 
reflection feels an anſwer.” They ariſe, as an un- 
| avoidable conſequence, out of the ill conſtr 
of all the old governments in Europe, Tugland in- 5 
cluded with the reſt. It is by diſtortediy exalting 0 
ſome men, that others : are  diſtortedly debaſed, till the 
_ whole is out of nature. A vaſt maſs of mankind 4 
are degradedly thrown into the back-ground of WM 
| be human picture, to bring forward; with greater 
3 glare, the puppet· ow of ſtate and ariſtocracy. 
In the commencement of a Revolution, thoſe 
men are rather the followers of the camp than of 
the /flandard of liberty, and have W to BE? In- 2 
ſtructed how to revęrence it. = oF, 
I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical/exa . 
_ tions for facts, and I then aſk him, if ey do not © 
5 1 eſtabliſh the certainty of what I here lay down? 
: Admitting them to be true, they ſhew the neceſſity 
of the French Revolution, as much as any one 
thing he could have aſſerted. Theſe outrages 
were not the effect of the principles of the Revo- 
lution, but of the degraded mind that exiſted be- 
fore the Revolution, and which the Revolution 
Is calculated to reform. Place them then to their 
proper cauſe, and take the ee of them to 
your own ſide. Sy 5 
5 It is to the honour of the National Aſſembly, © No 
ae * of e chat 1 ſuch a tremendouns 
1 15 | hems 
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of all authority, that they have been able, b my 


— * 


influence of example and exhortation, to r 


fo much. Never were more pains taken to r 
and enlighten. mankind,” and to make them ſee 
that their intereſt conſiſted in their virtue, and 

een diſ- 
Din the Revolution of France. I now proceed 5 
to make ſome remarks on Mr. Burke's account of 


not in their revenge, than what have 


| thee 


pedition to Verſailles, October 5th and 6th. 
I cannot conſider Mr. Burke's book i in ſcarcely 


light bimſelf, by the poetical liberties he has ta- 


ken of omitting ſome facts, diſtorting. others, 
and making the whole machinery bend to produce 


a ſtage effect. Of this kind is his account of the 
| expedition to Verſailles. He begins this account 
by omitting the only facts which as cauſes are 
Known to be true; every thing beyond theſe is con- 


re even in Paris : and he then warks up a tale 5 


accommodated to his own paſſions and prejudices, 


It is to be obſerved throughout Mr. Burke's 


| book, that he never ſpeaks of plots again the 


Revolution; and it is from thoſe plots that all the 


miſchieſs have ariſen. It ſuits his purpoſe to exhi- 
bit the conſequences without their caules, It is one 
ol the arts of the drama to do ſo. If the crimes 


of men were exhibited with their ſufferings, we . 
ſtage effect would ſometimes be loſt, and the au- 


_ dience would be inclined to approve where f it was 
. they ſhould commiſerate 


After all the inveſtigations that have been TO 
into this intricate SU (ny expedition to Ver- 
e, 5 


) 


an other light than a dramatic performance; ; and | 
- he muſt, 1 think, have conſidered it in the fame - 


-- 


\ced/ ors rams Saturus of awkward-circum- 
ſtances, than from fixed deſign. While be 
| raQters*of men are forming, as is always the cafe 8 
8, the re in reciprocal ſuſpicion,” and | 
a diſpo nifinite — each other; and een 
Pal proper te” ir principle; will ſometimes 
<onedr inputhing fel cr che fame mir: e i 

very diffe erent views, and with the hopes of its pro- 
du cing very different conſequences. A great teal 
of this n maybe diſcovered in in this embarraſſed affair, 5 
and yet-th e fue of the whole, was what n | * ly 
bea ew; enn 
The only t thin gs certati ly p bonn, are, that con- 


1 ſderäble ee Was at this | time excited at Pa- FP 


: ris, by "the. delay of 1 the King i in not fanktioning : 
and fo orwarding | the decrees of the National Aſſem- 


323 , 


bly, ; particularly t at. of the Declaration, of the © 
: rights of, Man, an the decrees of she fourth. of 
Auguſt, hich contained the foundation, principles 
on which the conſtitution Was to be erected. The 
kindeſt, nd perhaps the faireſt conjecture 1 upon this 
matter. i185 t that ſome ok. the miniſters. intended to 
| make. remarks and obſervations. upon certain parts 
of them, before they were finally ſanctioned and 
ſent to, the provinces; but be this as it may, the 
enemies of the revolution derived hopes from the 
delay, and the friends of the revolution, uneaſineſs. 
P During! this ſtate. of ſuſpenſe, the Garde du 
| Corps, which” Wag compoſed, as ſuch regiments 
| ual are, of TO much connected with the 
le Court, 


7 
er 1 ent aber 0s 0 


inment as 4, the bright 0 6 be 
the Gorge du. Com tore the 

from. their, hats, -trampled. it-under.foot,,; 

Placed it with a counter cockade prepared 


1 


purpose, An indignity of this kind amounted:to 
| dehance.,, It was like declaring. wars and if men 
Vill give challenges, then mull, pen conſequen- 
C 
cout of. fig ght. He begins bis account by, Aying, 
1 R Hier) will record, that on the morning of 
e 6th of. October 1789, the King and Quee 106 
208 France, after a day of confuſion, alarm, diſt ay, 
TY and laughter, lay down under the pledged: focu- 0 
« rity of public faith, to. indulge nature in a few 
i hours of Teſpite, and troubled. melancholy | re- -- 
4. 'pole.” | 'This-i is neither the ſober ſtile « f hil- 
_ tory, nor the intention of it. It leaves « every ry thing 155 
to be gueſſed at, and miſtaken. One w Would at 
leaſt think there had been a battle; and a battle 
ak probably would have been, had it bot been 
for the moderating prudence of thoſe whom Mr, 
Burke involves in his cenſures. By ! his keeping 
the Garde di Corps out of fight, Nr. Burke Has 
_ afforded himfelf- the dramatic licence of. of putting 5 
the King and Queen i in their places, as if the ob. 
WY of che expedition was again! them.—But, to 
return to my account. -x | Wo 
This mea" of the Garde du 05 Thr, as might 
Well be expetted, alarmed” and enraged the Pari. : 
"Hans, "The. ne 13 35 1 cauſe, and the cauſe 
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call the Garde" du Corps to an account.” 
_ "mts Was certainly nothing of che cowardice of 

_ aſſaſſination in marching in the face of day to de- 
| mand fatisfaction; if ſuck a phraſe may be uſed, 
B of a body of armed men Who had voluntarily 
given defiance. But the cireumſtance which ſerves 
to throw this affair into-embarraiment'is;"thit the 


enemies of the revolution appear to 'have exicours | 


geld it, as well as its friends. The one Koped 26 
| prevent a civit war by hecking it in time, 4 
} other te make one. The hopes of thoſ& oppoſed to 
F the revolution, reſted in making the King of their 
| party; and getting him from Vetkales to Metz, 
. where they expedte$to collect a force, and ſet up 
_ We have therefore two different 
objects "preſenting themſelves at the fame time, 
and to be accompliſhed" by the ſame means: "the 
one, to chaſtiſe the Garde du Corps, 0 hich was 
the object of the Pariſians; the other, t6 render 


the confufion of ſuch a ſcene an inducement to bY ; 


1 the King to ſet off for Metz. 
Ss che git of Oftober, a very nere body 
| of women, and men in the diſguiſe of women, c 


. | lecked round the Hotel de Ville 'or *towh-hall” 1 = 


Paris, and fet off far Verſailles. Their profeſſed © 

„ _ | objet was the Garde du Corps; but prudent men 
F readil recollect that miſchief is eaſſer begun an 
ended; and this impreſſed itſelf with the more 
forte, in the ſuſpicions already ſtated, and the 


: irregularity of ſuch a cavalcade. As ſbon there - 


fore 3 as a fufticient force could be collected, M. de la 
1 : # y Bl Fayette, 


er e en and the Partfiatis were a, ; 


* 


8 


Fayeętt. * 1 the OE EMT WE" Parts; Eo 
2 off. after them at the head of twenty thouſand 
of the Paris militia. The revolution could derive 
no benefit from confuſion, and its oppoſers might- 
be MF an amiable and ſpirited. manner of addreſs; he 
bad hitherto been fortunate mealming diſquietudes, 
and in this he was extraordinarily ſucceſsful; to 
fruſtrate, therefore, the hopes of thoſe Who might 
ſeek to ĩmprove this ſcene into a ſort of juſtifiable 
be for the King's quitting Verſailles and 
vithdrawing, to Metz, and to prevent at the ſame 
time the conſequences that might enſie between 
i e Garde du Corps and this phalanx of men and 
V women, he forwarded. expreſſes to the King, that 
= Was on his march to Verſailles, at the orders 
of the, ciyil authority of Paris, for the purpoſe. of 
Peace and protection, ;expreſling at the fame, time 
ie neceſſſty of reſtraining the Garde du. Corps 
from firing upon the people. 85 
"He: arrived at Verſailles between ten 8 eleven 
at. night. The Gorde di Corps was drawn up, 
3 the people had arrived ſome time before, but 
every thing had remained ſuſpended. Wiſdom : 
and policy now gonſiſted in changing a ſcene of | 
danger into a happy event. M. de la Fayette . 
became the . between the enraged parties ; 
and the 5 King, to remove the uneaſineſs which 
Haß ariſen from the delay already ſtated, ſent for 
the Preſident of the National Aſſembly, and ſigned 
dhe Declaration of t the rights of Man, and 1 uch 
8 other parts of the conſtitution as were in r 


31 


„em warranted i in aſſerting this, as 1 bac it perſynauy i ib . 
de 4e E. Fayette, with whom 1 have lived ia habits of friendftip for, 
wears,” 1105 x. KS tf r 
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1 3 to 9 5 . tl anf 4 general 
congratulation took place. At, the beat of | 
drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens 
of Verſailles would give the hoſpitality of their 
| houſes to their fellow. citizens of Paris. Thoſe | 
who could not be accommodated in this manner, 1 
remained in the ſtreets, or took up their ee ws 
in the r and at two 0 TO ck ng and 
n retired. 210 eee 
In this ſtate matters Sa till the ths k R Ly 
-when afreſh diſturbance; aroſe from the cenſurable 
conduct of ſome of both parties, for ſuch charac- 
ters there will be in all ſuch ſeenes. One of the 
Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows 
of the palace, and the people who had remained 
1 the night in the ſtreets accoſted him witn 
rey iling and proyocative language. Inſtead of 
retiring, as in ſuch a cafe prudence would have 
dictated, he preſented his muſket, Wed. and kil- 
led one of the Paris militia... The peace” being 
thus broken, the people ruſhed. into We palace in 
_ of the offender. They attacked the quarters 
of the Garde du Corps. within the palace, and pur- - 
ſued them throughout the avenues of it, and to 
che apartments of the King. On this tumult, not 


the Queen only, as Mr. Burke has repreſented it, | 


but every perſon in the palace, was awakened and 
alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a ſecond time 
to interpoſe between the parties, the event f 
which was, that the Garde du Corps put on the 
_ national cockade, and the matter ended as. x£ 
__ oblvio ion, after the loa of g or three lives. 

5 wo ; : © During. 


During; etc of the time in . | 

. this confuſſor: was acting, the King and Queen 

were in public/ at the balcony, and neither of 
1 eee eee e drew fake, as Mr. Burke in- 
73 tem ; zppealſed; and tran- 
. quail reſtored, a generalacclamation broke forth, 
55 e Pario— Phe King to 
Paris It was the ſhout of peace, and immediately . 
-  accepte# om the part of the King. By:this* mea- 

ſiure, all future projects of trapanning the King to 
Metz, and ſetting up the ſtandard of oppoſition 


| ; to the conſtitution, were prevented, an ſuſpi- 
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_ cions extinguiſhed. The King and his family 
reached Paris in the evening, and were congratu- 
lated on their arrival by M. Bailley the Mayor of 
Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, 
whe throughout his book confounds things, per- 
ſons, and principles, has in his remarks! on M. 
_ Bailey's addreſs, confounded time alſo. He cen- 
 fures M. Builley for calling it, © un bon jour, a. 

good day, Mr. Burke ſhould have informed him- 
belt that this ſcene took up the ſpace of two days, 


the day on which it began with every appearance „ 


of dangen and miſchief, and the day: on which it 
terminated without the miſchiefs that threatened "BY 
and that it is to this peaceful termination tbat 
M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of the King 
at Paris. Not leſs than three hundred thouſand 
perſons arranged themſelves in the proceſſion from 
Verfailles to Paris, and not an act of: ee v | 
- was committed during the whole marchi 1 
Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lally Tollen- 55 
dal, e from the National Aſſembl ; 


— de perle kasse T 
eveques #1alanterne.” All Biſhops chants 
the lanthoen or lamp-poſts. At 2. urpr 
 nobotly ſhould hear this hut. Lally T 5 
chat mobody ſhould believe it but Mr; 3 5 
has not the lcaſt conneftion with- zag; part af the 55 
tranſaction, and is totally foreign te Every , q ſ 
ecumſtance of it. The biſhops: have! meyer been 
| introduced before into any ſoene of Mr, Burke's 
drama; Why then are they, all at ande and aj 
getber, wut & conqp et ud exfemble, introduced now? = 
Mr. Burke brings for ward has. biſbops and his Jane | 
| thorn like TN in a magic lantherg. 


and 
2 28 of connection. But 

44 2 of his book... What 
e . 


| 


ang 32 4 3 1 9 55 In ) Ms, 
done, x 25 55 e the, Nn 
Verlailles . 3 Wh AT. 
1 have now to follow Mr. Parke throz A. — 
leſs wilderneſs of Thapſodies, and a fort of deſcant 
upon governments, in which he allerts whatever 
he pleaſes, , on the preſumption 'of its being, be- 
lieved, without offering Se evidence or or or reaſons 
for io doing.” Brett WD, hs al hep 
Before any ching can be reaſoned” upon to a 
concluſion, certain fakts, principles, or data, to 


N re from, muſt be fabled, _ admitted, or des ; | 


* 


2 


Fon * Bf $44 


An account of the expedition to Verſailles | may be feen in No, © 
17 r the gd to 5 
on «198 * 1789 · e 3 6's 75 70 wy r 4 [+ wy 
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nib? ; MF. Burke, nne 


the Declaration . the. rights Y Man, publithed-by 
the National Aſſembly of France as the baſis on 
Which the conſtitution of France is built. This he 


calls. 5 paltry and blurred ſheets of paper about the 


rights of:man.” Does Mr. Burke mean to deny 


that man has any rights? 1. he does, then he muſt 
mean that there are no ſuch things as rights. any 
here, and that he has none himſelf; ; for Who is 


chere in the world but man? But if Mr. Burke 


means to admit that man has rights, the queſtion 


| then will be, What are thoſe neh, and how'came | 


k thouſand fach. autharifie 


+3 man by them o originalþ 8 bp os = 2 . it; 


:4The-error of thoſe who reaſon "hy procedents | 
 drawn-from antiquity, reſpeCing the rights of man, 
18, that they do not go far enough into antiquity. 
They do not go the Whole Way... They ſtop in 


* fone of the intermediate ſtages of an fundred or | 


- #thoqſind years, and produce what Was then done 
us a rule for the preſent day. This is no abthority 


at all, If we travel ſtill farther into antiquity, we 


hall find a direct contrary. opinion and Practice 
prevailing ; ; and if antiquity i 18 to be authority, 4 
85 4 be Produced, duc. a 


n 


1 Sed on, we hat at 1 come "out right; ve ball 
eome to the time when 
1 of his Maker. What was he then? Man, Man 


an came from the hand 


Was his high and only title, and a higher cannot * 


be N Hint ——But of titles 1 hall POL here. 


1 | 


222 


Pp EE In 
| he origin of hs rights. As the manner in 
2 Eu T4 0 85 2 Flick - 


* 


N t re 
Sieh the world 5 been e Hin air mY 
to this, it is no farther any concern of ours than 
- xg make a proper uſe of the errors or the improve. | 
ory of it preſents.” "Thoſe who 
= ved a hundret or a thouſatid years ago, were tilgen 
_"moderns as we are now. They had their ancients, 
and thöfe anclents had othets, and we alſo fhall 

Ancients in our turn. If the mere name of ar 


duty i is to govern in the affairs of life, the — 


Who are 10 Rye an hundred or a thoufan years 
1 as well take us for a precedent, as We 
make a precedent of thoſe who lived an hundred 


or à thoufand years ago. The fact is, that por- 


4 


bi or rpm ity, by proving every thing, eſtabliſh | 
| Hothi 18. It is authority againſt authority all the 
way, t 1 we come to the 8 of the rights 
of man at the creation. Here dür enquiries find 
A reſting-place, and our redfort finds gh home. if. 
_ 4 diſpute about the rights of man had aroſe at the 

diſtance of an hundred years from the Creation, " W 
is to this ſource of authority they muſt have re- 
ferred, and it is to the ſame mae of ee 


that we muſt now refer. vi 8 1 
Though I mean not to OTE upon att ſeckarian 'W 
principle of re eligion, yet it may be worth obſerv· : 


| ing that the] genealogy of Chrill is traced to A 
. vi then not trace the rights of man to the cre 


- tion of man? I will anſwer the queſtion. BTE 


cauſe there have been an upſtart of governmen 


dees themſelves ere and e 1 8 


working to un- mate man. 


Ik any generation of men ever l i 


of OE the mode by e ME world ſhoull 
| 8 be 


— 


1 


5 + I ever, it was the ns - : 3 
ar ae, and if that generation did not do jt, Es 


er doing it, nor ſet any np. The Alnminating 
7 BR 22 principle of the equal rights of man, 
q it has its origio from the Maker of man) e. 

of PT 
I scgeneration ie equa, . e , 


| 3 7 mags = 4 og mana hy 
Mean or Þalef of certain paryiculars, ail agres in 
_ _{ eflabliſhing one paint, the unity of man, by which 
1 I mean thas map is all of one degree, and conſe- 
| quently that all men are horn equal, and with d 

| natural rights, in the ſanis manner as if poſterity 
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Jeriving ite — — yn God. The world i is as. 
| now to im a i 09 0 the bei wan that ile. 
"nad his natural right in it is of the ſame Kind. | 
The Moſaic account of the creation, Whether 
1 taken as divine authority, or. merely hiſtorical, is 
| Fully up to this point, the unity ar equality of man- 
| The expreſſions admit of no controverſy. © And 
God ſaid, d, Let us make man in our own image. I 
ö e | 
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EM 
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1 * 4 0 1 
= fomala: cxeatett be then.” The diflindion, of 
| ſexes is pointed out, bot no other diſtindtiont is | 
even implicd. If this: be not divine autttority,.ir- 
I bevy, rel EE EAR 
. of e ee being e 
1 16 45 te be odſevrett} e un the- ze 
kann in the world are founded, ſe far as , 


_—_ TIO ab being MF of 
—— ſtate Wan may be ſeppoſed to exit” Bere 


. Nay, even the laws of goven 


It is one of 5 2 o 


- Higheſt advantage to cultivate, By —_— 
man i this Bght, and by * him to con 
der himelf in this light, it places in a close 
Lonnection with alt his denies, whi x to Nb Cre. 
afor,. or to the creation,4 i ahick hes pen 

ir is only when R er, To ub 


get 
more faſhionable pliraſe, His birth: and family, ibu 
be becomes diſſolute. It is not among the leaſt of 
| the evite-of the piefear exiſling. governments m 
all parts of Europe, that man, eonſidered as man, 
is thrown back to A xaſt diſtance from his Maker, 
and the artificial chaſm filled up by 4 fucceffion'of 


; aiviers, or a ſort of tumipike gates, through When 
he has to paſs. I Wü quote Mr. Burke's catalogue 
of barriers that he Has fet up between mam and his . 


Maker. Putting: himſelf in the eharucter of a he- 
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kings — With affe cion t to old — 


3 N duty to magiſtrates — with Werse to prieſts, 


Vs! and with reſpect to ane Mr. Burke has 
ee to put in 5 ne has alſ forgot | 


ot 


is 5 not a vildernes of laren = 4 


gf et | fits but 45 two. points. . 4h duty to Gd which.” 
x2 every man muſt feel feel; and with reſpect to his 


928 be e eee by. If thoſe - 


_ reſpected; if not, they will be deſpiſed: and. with 
regard to thoſe to whom no power is. Ma | 
but who aſſume Us: the. dane vorld. can know, 
e of them. : 7% aut. 

- Hitherto we 5 Lookin, a (and that but in 
| part) of-the natural rights of man, We have now 
10 conſider the civil rights of man, and to ſhew 
box the one originates out of he other. Man did 
not enter into ſociety to become worſe than he was 


5 1 before, nor to, have leſs rights than he had before, 


but to have thoſe: rights better ſecured. His natu: 
ral rights are the foundation of all his civil rights: 
But in order to purſue this diſtinction with more 
preciſion, it will be neceſſary to mark the diff 1 
| © qualities: of natural and civil rights. 
A few words will explain chis. Natal e are . 


5 2 thoſe mhich appertain to man in righ -of his exiſt. 5 - g 


Of this kind are all the intellectual rights; or 


ing as an individual for his own comfort and hap- 5 
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Sie. Every civil right Has for its un * 
x ſome natural right pr e- exi ing in the -Ir lividual, 
but to which his individual, Power is not, in all 

l caſes, ſufficiently competent. Of this kind are all TD 


5 Wale Wich relate to ſecurity and protection: 4 | 
| From this ſhort review; It will be e -to:diſtin- 1 
A en between that claſs of natural rights which] 
man retains after We into E er and thoſe: 8 
p _— he Guns Into | a8 401 ember] 
of ſociety, HR Pei 53 
1 natural ights wid Fs retains, a are ll choſa\ 


in which the Power. t execute is as perfect in the 
1 individual as the right itſelf. Among this claſs, as | 
TT is before mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, 85 
_ | or. rights. of the mind: , conſequently, religion iss 

ene of thoſe rights. The natural rights which are 
not retained, are all thoſe i in;whic though the | 
right is perfect in the individual, the power to 2 
eute them is defective. They anſwer not his pur- . 5 
ppoſe. A man, by natural right, has a right to 

Jjudge in his own cauſe; Ad To far as the tight of Ny 0 


* * 


5 [the mind is concerned, hy never-ſurrendets ir Ber Me 
2 1 : ; 5 ; what availeth it him to jud e, if he has * : 5 
= | 0 redreſs ? He therefore depoſits this eee 

ls common ſtock of ſociety, and takes the arm of . 
|] ciety, of which * A Kg ata in Weer. be- 
„addition fo His Societ hing. 

Every man is a a propelltr! in fi : 
the capitabas a matter'q rig = | „ 
From thoſe pre e Premiſes, two 
EO 2, | ehiſions-will follow. | 
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tive in the individual In peint of power, und a. 
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h; That the power produced from — 
e of natural rights, imperfect in power im tie 
al,” applied to invade the natural 


righes which are refained in the and ins - 


| which the * e eee 


"We have now; de u few words, ware? max f 
2 naive} individuat te 4 member of fociety, and 


ben, or endeavoured to new, the quality ef the _ ' 


Matura rights retained; and of thoſe which are en- 


changed for civil rights... Ler us few IO. 
„ eee e 


1 rang be busse, i en 
dhe which have 
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from tlio! 
cleater light. thaw: what a fingbe glanre may affosd, * 


i will be proper to take a review of the ſeveral 
— === mime 
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3 may be alk — thdew ee 
e Power. 
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— ounded in 12 add the a Ion Ms... 5 
name of a ſcepter. Governmenis thus eſtabliſhad, 
laſt as long as the power to ſupport them laſts z 
but that they might avail themſelves of every 

Engine in their favour, they united frqid/to-forge, + 

5 3 up an idol which they called Divine: R,, 
and which, in imitation of the: ws bas api] „ 
to be ſpiritual and 5 

x T An 1 Of her pe, 9 
called Churkb ound Sate. [The Wha: of St. Pony, 8 
; 2 [the cane yen red mn 5 
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Wo me to blunt. 
s of its character, T become kabel nr abi; 
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avoid diſguſt at thoſe who are thus impoſed upon. 
We have now to review the go 


ole out of ſuperſtition and conqueſt. 
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J not be true; becaule If is putting the 
1 the ke for as man muſt have e 


ents did not exiſt, and 


when goverr 


uch a compat with. Thee fac therefore m 
1 -thenſelues,. each in 
ad priſonal-and: ſovercign Tight, enteręd into a 
with each other to produce a government : -and this 
is the only 1 mode in which governments have a 
right to 0 ariſe, and the only Feen on n 5 
| have. a right to exiſt. Wet init 


Jo poſlels ourſelves 55 8 4 . Wbt g- 


its origin. In doing this, we ſhall eafily diſcover 
that governments muſt have ariſen, either out of the 
people, or over the people. Mr. Burke ow made 
no diſtinction. He inveſtigates nothin 


but he has ee his intention of un 
or renders it a oy of contoverl by _ 


1 has been thought a conſiderable advance to- 
| Iabnlnr 8 the principles of Freedom, to ſay, | 
government is a compact between thoſe who | 


1 eee exilted;-there- ei was a time 


onſequently 
there could originally” Ban no governors to form _ 


vernment is, or ought to be, we muſt trace it to 


ſource, and therefore he confounds exery;thing: * 


E AR were "IT DRE) wal 3 es: Ws os 5 


ments which 
out of ſociety, in contradiſtinction to — : 
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ariſen tetwien - 
d France,; As be 1 


©, * 28 


* | 93 5 DP a = ig: 53 75 * 5 FP 
; I? is in nich clalletiges that high. truths have hs: 


ncht of appearing; and I accept it with the mere 
| readineſs, becauſe it affords me, at the ſame time, 


an opportunity of purſuing the ſubject wa el 


to governments ariſing out of ſociety. i 
"OY But 1t will be firſt neceſſary. to e „ is ES, 
meant by a conſtitution. It is not ſufficient that we 
e muſt fix 0. 2 nas figni- | 


_ fication to it. L 1 A [pd . 


adopt the word 3: 


* x 
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A conſtitution is het # thing i in 8 but 
in fact. It has not an Ideat, 
and wherever it cannot be produced in a viſible: 


; 1 5 form; there is none. A conſtitution i is a a thing an- 


 ofithe people - conſtituting'a government. It is the, 


= quote artiele by article; and 
3 principles on which the go be. 
bliſhed, the manner In which it nal be organized, 


Which co tains > ak 


EE duration of parliam 
| ſuch bodies may be wat the powers which the 
\ executive part of the government ſhall have; and, i in, 


KK * * - 


of a civil government, and the principles, 


on n Which it ſhall act, and by which it ſhall be 
bound. A conſtitution, therefore, is to,a, govern- 
ment, what the laws made afterwards by that go- 
vernment are to a court of judicature. The court =” 
of * does not make the laws, neither can 


„„ © + 


4 | | 15 7 f * 


but à real exiſtence; 


7 e every thing that relates to the compleat orga- 


© | recedtiit' to a government, and TaFovernment isvnly, ” 
the creature of à conſtitution-. The conſtitution; 
of à country is not the act of its government! but 


elements, to which yo cn refer, and 


the powers it ſhall haves, an mode; of elections, the 7 
ents, or by what other name 
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| 1 ans & as 20s in conforinity to the laws: - 
made; and the government is in Comer go. 
. verned by the conſtitution.” 8 
1 Can then Mr. Burke a the Engliſh Conſt 9 
I tution? If he cannot; we may fairly conclude, that 
_ | though it has been ſo much tatked about, no * 
I ſuch: thing as a conſtitution exiſts, or ever did 
I exiſt, and conſequently. that. the. people, have. yet : 
= a conſtitution to form. b 
7 Wi MI. Burke will not, I proc, 7.5 the pollen 1 
1. bave roms idyar go | that govern- 
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Arad rue the mk ths Mr. Bulle 
— going into the compariſon. between tha 
Engliſh and French conſtitutions,” becauſe he could 
not but perceive, when he fat down to the taſk; that 
no ſuch thing as a conſtitution exiſted on his ſide 
| the queſtion.” Tis book is certainly bulky eon 
to have contained all he could ſay on this ſubject, 
and it would have been the beſt manner in which 
people could have Judged of their ſeparate merits. ' 
Why then has he declined the only thing that was 
worth while to write upon? It was the ſtrongeſt 
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bly * but ee if 1 i and 
5 uus declining to take it, 18 either a ſign that Ke 
9 8 9, _ not poſſeſs it, or could not maintain it-. 
7” Burke has ſaid in a ſpeech laſt winter in 
= e that when the National Aſſembly 
KK _ -- firſt met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etats, the 
(| Clergy; and the Nobleſſe), that France had then 
: 2 good conſtitution. This ſhews, among nume - 
15 rous other. inſtancess, that Mr. Burke does not 
. . underſtand what a <vaſticution i is. The perſons fo. 
2 met, were not a conflitution, but 2 convention to 
e make a "conſtitution. © 2 8 
The preſent National Aſſembly 1 W ie, 85 
2 Anat ſpeaking, the perſonal ſocial compaQ. — 
; 1 The members of it are the delegates of the na- 
„oon in its original character; future aſſemblies 
will be the del egates of the nation in its organixed 5 


i 


character. The authority of the preſent Aſſembly Ds 


is different to what the authority o ture Aſſem. 
blies will be. The authority of the preſent one 
is to form a conſtitution: the authority of future 
Aſſemblies will be to legiſlate —— to the 
= principles and forms preſcribed. in that conſtitu- 
| tion; and if experience ſhould hereafter ſnew that 
| 8 3 amendments, or additions are neceſ. i 
ary, the conſtitution will point out the mode by | 
which ſuch things ſhall be done, and not leave it 
to the leecionary power of the future govern» 
» ment, | 
- government. on the principles on. "which con- 5 
titutional governments ariſing out of ſociety are 
e eſtabliſhed, cannot have the right of altering itſelf, 
235 Kit * it 9 It might make 
H 3 _ iſelf 26 


1 „ 


„ itſelf A443 it pleaſed ; and [aphiorever: "OO a: N . 
| is ſet up, it ſhews there is no conſtitution. The 
act by which the Engliſh Parliament empowered 
{ "Itſelf to fit ſeven years, ſhews there is no conſtitu- 
I tion in England. It might, by the ſame fſelf-au- 
1 thority, have ſit any greater number of years, or 
for life. The Bill which the preſent Mr. Pitt 
brought i into parliament ſome years ago, to reform 


1 parliament, was on the ſame erroneous principle. 


The right of reform is in the nation in its original 


character, and the conſtitutional method would be 
by a general convention elected for the purpoſe. 
There is moreover a paradox in the idea of Vitia= 
ted bodies re 0 temſelves. © - 
From theſe preliminaries I proceed to draw | 
: Toms compariſons. I have already ſpoken of the 
declaration of rights; and as I mean to be as con- 
ciſe as poſſible, I ſhall proceed to other parts of - 
5 the French conſtitution. 
Ihe conſtitution of France ſays, that every man 
who pays a tax of ſixty ſous per annum, (28. and 
6d. Engliſh), is an elector.— What article will 
Mr. Burke place againſt this?" Can any thing 
'be more limited, and at the ſame time more capri- 
cious, than what the qualifications of electors are 
in England? Limited becauſe not one man in an 
e 1 ſpeak much within compaſs) i is admit-. 
ted to vote: Capricieus—becauſe the loweſt cha- 
racter that can be ſuppoſed to exiſt, and who. has 
not ſo much as the viſible means of an honeſt live- 
lihood, is an elector in ſome places; ; while, in 
ber Places, the man who Is very ane GT, | 
and 
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. * 57 * e 
and with a fair known a and; the farmer 7 
| | who:rents to'the amount of three or four hundred ; 
pounds a year, and with a property on that farm 
to three or four times that amount, is not admit- 


ted to be an eleQor. Every thing is out of nature, | 
as Mr. Burke ſays. on another occaſion, in this 


1 ſtrange chaos, and all ſorts of follies are blended | 


with all ſorts of crimes. William the Conqueror 
and his deſcendants parcelled out the country in 
this manner, and bribed one part of it by what they 


called Charters, to hold the other parts of it the | 


better ſubjected to their will. This is the reaſon why | 
ſo many of thoſe Charters abound, in Cornwall. 
The people were averſe to the government eſta- 
bliſhed at the conqueſt, and the towns were garri- 
ſoned and bribed to enſlave the country, All the 
old Charters are the. badges of this conquelt, and 
it is from this ſource that the l of 
eleftions ariſe. . 
Ihe French Sale 675 1 that che nu mber 
of repreſentatives for any place ſhall be in a ratio 
to the number of taxable inhabitants or electors. 
What article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? 
The county of Yorkſhire, which contains near a 
million of ſouls, ſends two county members; and 
ſo does the county of Rutland, which contains not 
an hundredth part of that number. The town of 


old Sarum, which contains not three houſes, ſends | 


two members; and the town of Mancheſter, which 
contains upwards of ſixty thouſand ſouls, is not ad- 
mitted to ſend any. Is there any principle in theſe 
e 3 . there A. thing MN, which you can 

1 


lon 7, No as then Mr. Dunbar hos "of 
-ompariſon. and endeavoured to lead 
lis WE as Tee eee ooo 
Aiſplay of paradoxial rhapſodies. 
The French conſtitution ſays, alas 20 Nillond - 
+ 1 ſhall be elected every two years. What 
B article will Mr. Burke place againſt this? Why, 
chat the nation has no right at all in the caſe; 


5 that the government is perfectly arbitrary With 


reſpett to this point; and he can quote for his au. 
 "thority, the precedent of a former parliament. _ 
The French conſtitution ſays, there ſhall be no 
game laws ; that the farmer on whoſe lands wild 
game ſhall be found (for it is by the produce of 

_ thoſe lands they are fed) ſhall have a right to what 
= can take. That there ſhall be no monopolics 
of any kind—that all trade ſhall be free, and ever 
man free to follow any occupation by which he can 
procure an honeſt livelihood, and in any place, 
town or city throughout the nation. — What will 
Mr. Burke ſay to this? In England, game is made 
the property of thoſe at whoſe expence it is not 
fed; and with reſpect to monopolies, the country | 
is cut up into monopolies. Every chartered town 
is an ariſtocratical monopoly in itſelf, and the 
qualification of electors proceeds out of thoſe char. 
tered monopolies. Is this freedom? Bs this what | 
5 hh Burke means by a conſtitution ? La 
In theſe chartered monopolies, a man coming 


A another part of the country, is hunted from ; 


them as if he were * . An n. 
Man 


1 5 ; > 
bu ; 5 
A a a , 
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A city, ſuch for n 


awd 801 855 of üs eee every one bf 

thofe places preſents a barrier in his way, and el 

1 be 15 not 1 man that he | 

tance'as Bach, which tai 

x twenty and thirty thouſand inhabitants, - 
the right of electing repreſentatives to parliament 
is monopoliſed into about thirty-one perſons. 

, " And within theſe monopolies: are ſtill others A 
man even 'of the ſame town, ” whoſe. Parents Were 
not in cireumſtances to give him an occupation, 'is 

debarred, in many caſes, fromthe natural right of 
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. cheſs things anregt to hold PPT 2 coun- 


try regenerating itſelf from ſlavery, like France =. / 5 | 


_ Certainly they are not; and certain am IJ that when | 


the people of England come to reflect upen them, 
: they will, ke France, annihilate thoſe n of 
ancient oppreſſion, thoſe traces of a e | 
tion. Had Mr. Burke poſfeſſed talents ſimilar to 
the author On the Wealth ef Nations,“ he would 
have comprehended all the b whieh enter into, 
and, by aſſemblage, form à conſtitution. He 


would have reaſoned from dente to magnitude. g 


It is not from his prejudices only, but from the 
diſorderly caſt of his genius, that he is unfitted 
for the fubje& he writes upon. Even his genius 
is without a conſtitution. It is a genius at random, 
and not a genius conſtituted. | But he muf r 
ſomething— He has therefore mounted in the air 
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ke x-balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude - . 
wow 1 Rand * 8 4 
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h ie to . n « the K Fren þ conti. 
t Conqueſt and tyranny tranſplanted roy 
1 3 with William the Conqueror from N ormandy 

into England, and the country is yet disfigured” 
with the marks. May then the example of all 
France contribute to e me ee 1 
7s Of 8 of it We ee 3 15 


no member of the National 3 ſhall be Wh : 
officer of the government, a place · man; or a pen- 
ſioner.— What will Mr. Burke place n this? 

L will whiſper his anſwer : Loves and Alber. n 
tis government of loaves and fiſhes has more mil... 
chief in it than people have yet reflected on. The 
National Aſſembly has made the diſcovery, and ĩ it / . 
bold out the example to the world. Had govern- 

ments agreed to quarrel on purpoſe to fleece their 75 
8 - countries by taxes, they could. not have ſucceeded. 185 
better than chey have done. r 
Every thing in the Engliſh 3 appears Em 
to r reverſe of what it ought to be, and of 
what it is ſaid to be. The parliament; imperfeRly, 
and capriciouſſy elected as it is, is nevertheleſs tt 
; poſed to hold the national purſe in trust for tje 
nation: but in the manner in which an Engliſh - 
parliament i is conſtructed, it is like a man being 
both mortgager and mortgagee; - and in the caſe 
of miſapplication of truſt, it is the criminal fitting” 
in judgment upon himſelf. If thoſe who vote the 
ſupplies are the ſame perſons who receive the ſup- 
pulüwies when voted, and are to account for; the expen- h 


| oy of thoſe ee to thoſe who "en them, 1 1 
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„ 
it is them loes gcchugtnöle 2 thenfelver FOR the £92. 
: medy of Errors concludes with the Pantomime of 
| Upon. Neither the miniſterial party, nor the op- 
poſition, will touch upon this caſe. The national 
purſe is the common back which. each mounts up- 
Ws It is like what the :Quntr people call, « Ride! 

< and tie— Vou ride a little ways and- Wange Con — 
wi 17 = order theſe things better in. France. LY 
| The French. conſtitution: fays, that the right: of 
war and peace is in the nation. Where elſe Bols 


r refide, but in thoſe who are to pay the expence? 


- In England, this right is ſaid to reſide in a meta- |. 
* ſhewn at the Tower for fixpence or 2 filling 5 
a. piece: fo are the lions; and it would be a ſtep 
nearer te reaſon to ſay it eßded'-f in them, for any 

| manimate metaphor i is no more than a hat or a cap. i 
We can all ſee the abſurdity of worſhipping Aa- 
ron's molton' ak, or Nebuctiadnezzar's golden 
image; but why do men continue to practiſe in 
| themſelyes, the abſurdities they deſpiſs in others 15 e 
It may with reaſon be faid, that in the manner 
the Engl nation is repreſented, it figniſies 
not where this right reſides, whether in the crown. 
or in the parliament. War is the common harveſt 
pf all thoſe who participate in the diviſion and ex- 
penditure of public money, in all countries, It 
3; the art of conquering. at home-c. the object of 1 it is 


f 1 is a practice in ſome parts of be cb when two Wahle po 


have but one horſe; which like the national purſe will not carry dou-/ 


ble, that the one mounts and rides two or three miles a- head, and 
then ties the horſe to a gate, and walks an. When the ſecond travel - 
ler arrives; he takes the horſe, rides on, ang paſſes his . 4 


a e gain z and fo on nids and tit. 


1 1 62 7 . e 
| increaſe of revenue; and as revenue cannot” . 
3 increaſed without taxes, a pretence muſt be made 
for expenditures. © In reviewing the hiſtory of the 
Engliſh government, its wars and its taxes, „ A | 7 5 
ſtander- by, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped 
by intereſt, would declare, that taxes were nor 
raiſed to carry on WOW. but that 1 wars were rr ö 
to carry on taxes. e 15 
2 +Ms. Burke, as a Member of hs Houſe of Com- 
mons, is a part of the Engliſn Government; and 
though he profeſſes himſelf an enemy to war, he 
ahuſes the French Conſtitution, which ſeeks to ex- 
plode it. He holds up the Engliſh Government as 
2 model in all its parts, to France; but he ſhould. 
flirſt know the remarks which the French make 
upon it. They contend, in favour of their on, 
that the portion of liberty enjoyed in England, is 
juſt enough to enſlave a country by, more produc-. 
_ tively than by deſpotiſm; and that as the real ob- 
ject of all deſpotiſm is revenue, that a government 
o formed obtains more than it could either by di- 
rect deſpotiſm, or in a full ſtate of freedom, and is, 
therefore, on the ground of intereſt, oppoſed to 
both. They account alſo for the readineſs which 5 
always appears in ſuch governments for engaging 8 ' 
in wars, by remarking on the different motives = 
which produce them. In deſpotic governments 
wars are the effect of pride; but in thoſe govern- 
ments in which they become the means of taxation, 
, they. aquire 2 a more OT: Eee 
Tm | 
The French 8 therefore, to 7 vide 
* both thoſe Ws nave: _ ny" the L_— 
5 | 'E- 
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of -detfaring; war Nun kin and miniſters; and | 
7 3 the right where the expence muſt fall. 


When the queſtion on the right of war ane 


peace was agitating in the National Aſſembly, the 
people of England appeared to be much intereſted 
in the event, and highly to applaud the deciſion. 
As 2 principle, it applies as much to one country 
as to another. William the Conqueror, as d c. 
gueror, held this power of war and peace in himnſelf, 
and his deſcendants. have ever * mM i: ns 
| der him as a right:. . 
nn. Burke has ated th right ofthe ok 
Parliament at the Revolution to bind and controul 
? — and poſterity for ever, hs denies, at the 
ſame time, that the parliament or the nation had 
any right to alter what he calls the ſucceſſion f 
5 mee tes in any thing but in part, 
modification. By his taking this gr 
1 cafe back to the Norman Conqueſt ; end by thus 
running a line of ſucceſſion ſpringing from Wil- 
r to the preſent day, he makes it 
neceſſary to enquire: who and what William the 
Conqueror Was, and where he came from; and 
into the origin, hiſtory, and nature of what are 
called prerogatives. Every thing muſt have had 
a beginning, and the fog of time and antiquity | 
. "ſhould'be penetrated to diſcover it. Let then Mr. 


r by a ſort of e 
nd, he throws 


Burke bring forward his William of Normandy, 85 


for it is to this origin that his argument goes. 1 
alſo unfortunately happens, i in running this line of 


ſucceſſion, that another line, parallel thereto, pre- 
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erhaps be ſaid; that — g— „ 
1 - — — in the Heritage of me 
| "conqueſt; it is held in check by'the right- of the 5 
parlament to with-hold the ſupplies. til al. i 
ways happen, when a thing is originally wreng 
1 chat amendments do not make it right, add bt. | 
5 = happens that they do as much miſchief one way 
+ e e ths: other: and ſuch is the eaſe here; for b 5 
one raſiſy declares war as a matter of right, 
| — the ebe peremptorly with-holds- the ſupplies | 
as a matter of right, the remedy bes 
worſe than the . N — e 
to a combat, and the other ties its hands: Hut tie 
more probable iſſuę is, that the contraſt will end inn 
ee e enger pn and be m 5 
ſereen to both. _ T9001. « 9112 92 . Na 115 „„ 
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*connae: at Fir, 1 — 2 - ng lh 
condiy, the enpence of ſupporting it: Thirdly, the 
mode of conducting it after it is declared. 8 
French conſtitution places the right. where the e. 
pbeaence muſt fall, and this union can be only in the 
nation The mode of conducting it after it is 1 
dcälared, it conſighs to the executive dey 

Were this the caſe in all 00 tr 
2 little more of wars. 
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Before I proceed to 3 8 of the 
N conſtitution, and by way of reliering tho fs 


—_ 


tigue of argument, I will, introduce ah 
N 1 190 uy Dr. POR 
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Amerie * ie. wär, "his bad numerous N 
pep made to him by projeRors of every-couns 
uad of every kind, who wiſhed to go tothe lan 

; that N with milk and honey, America 3 and 


7 50 80 . : 
| Beaurnarchais, of Paris. ſtating, firſt, that as the 
iſmiſſed ems? ei Hangs SY 


} ; that they, would, want, mother. Se | 
5 himſelf was a Norman. Thirdly: that he was of a f 
more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy,  - 
= and of a more honourable, deſcent, his line having ES. 
never been baſtardized. Fourthly, that there was 1 

55 already a precedent. in England, of Kings. ah 
_ - _outof Normandy : : and on theſe grounds he reſted I. 
his offer, exyoining that the Doctor would f ward 
it to America. But as the Doctor did be 
nor yet ſend him an anſwer, the proje 
| ſecond letter; in which he did not, it is true, thr 3 

ten to go over and. conquer America, but only, : 
with great dignity, propoſed, that if his offer was 


dere was one who offered: himfelf 


not accepted, that an acknowledgment of aþout Ke, 


Zo, oo might be made to him for his generoſity! 2 


Nc, as all arguments reſpeCting ſucceſſion Io : 
muſt neceſſarily connect that ſucceſſion with ſome | 


F Teta, Mr. Burke's arguments on this ſubject 
geo to ſhew, that there is no Engliſh origin of Kings, 
| _ and that they are deſcendants of the Norman line 
| in right of the Conqueſt. 14 yy — 
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2 c | to. Een Rm. re in Ws = „ Lo ny 
tinction to which all mortality is ſubject, that kings 
way again be had from Normandy, on more rea- 


ſonable terms than William the Conqueror; and 


eee that the good people of England, at 
_ the Revolution of 1688, might have.done ach 


%, 


better, had ſuch a generous Norman as rs known 0 


heir wants, and they had known hir. T 


2 


n much eaſier to make a bargain wi | 


Dan a Hard-dealing Dutchman.——But, to ret, 1 


ee matters of the conſtitution aretz 2 Nr 
The French conſtitution ſays, Ther, R 


1 and of conſequence, all that claſs of equ N 3 


The chi- 
chatacter which Mr. Burke ſo mb e 


Cal ger eration, which in fome countries is called 


* ariftatracy,” and in others nobili 95 is done 5 


away, and the peer is exalted into ANW. 


Titles are but nick- names, and every nickname Y 
zs a title. The thing is perfectly harmleſs in itſelf, 
but it marks à fort of foppery in the human cha- | 

rafter which deg! 25 
diminutive of man in things which are great, 5 

and che counterfeit of woman in things Which n 
little. It talks about its fine blue ribbon, like a girt, 5 
and ſhews its new garter like a child. * A certain 


A, es it. It renders man into the 


writer, of ſome antiquity, lays, < When IL. was a 


<a man, I put away childiſh things. OP 
It is, properly, from the elevated mind of 


tht the. . of titles have fallen. ; Ke has out- 


<- — 


* child, I thought as 2 child; but. when 1 became ; | 


„ 


a; it bas exalted, It bas or Aud hea wart, 
to ſet up the man. The punyiſm of 1 
word like Duke, or Caf, or Earl, Nas eealed s 
_ "pleaſe. Even thoſe who poſſeſſed them have A A 
_ -owned the gibberiſh, and, as they outgrew the * 
1 rickets, have deſpiſed the rattle. The genuine: | 1 
mind of man, thirſting for its native ba k „ ke "of 
8 contemns the gewgaws that ſeparate him from it. DD 
| Titles ate. like circles drawn. by the magician's. 
wand, to contract the ſphere of man's f licity,. He 
lives immured within the Baſtille of a word, a 
ſurveys at a diſtance the envied life of man. 5 
Is it then any. wonder that titles ſhould. fall; in 5 —— 
France? Is it not a greater wonder they ſhould, de 1 
kept up any where ? What are they? What is 
their worth, and © what is their e ?” When 
we think or ſpeak of a Judge or a Gen- al. 
ſociate with it the ideas of office and character; we 
_ think of gravity in the one, and brayery i in . | 
other: but when we.uſe a word merely as a nile, 5 
uo ideas aſſociate with it. Through all the 3 ca- 
Pl bulary of Adam, there is not ſuch an animal 28 2. 
| Dukeor a Count; neither can we connect any cer- 5 
tain idea to the words, Whether they mean fragt 
or weakneſs, wiſdom or folly, a child or a man, or 
the rider or. the horſe, is all equivocal. "What re- re.. 
ſpect then can be paid to that which deſcribes =. : 
ting, and which means nothing? Imagination ä 
has given figure and character to centaurs, ſatyrs, „ 
9 ren to all the wats tribe; but titles dale 5 
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Bo We Kao none Will own th 
Aion only that: -makes them any 
thing, or worſe than nothing. ' "There i is no deca- 
ſion to take titles, way, for they take ea 
©" away when ſociety. concurs to Adele them. This 


— . 
— — 


clined in every part of Europe, and it haſtens to its 
et as the world of reaſon continues to riſe. There 
vas à time when the loweſt claſs of what are called 
- nobility was more. thought of than the kigheſt is 
© . now, and when a man in armour riding through- | 
= - out Chriſtendom i in queſt of adventures was more 
IE ſtared at than a modern Duke, T be world has 
| een this folly fall, and it has fallen by eing laugh. 
ed at, and the farce of titles will follow its fate. — 
The patriots of France have diſcovered in good 


time, that rank and dignity in ſociety muſt take a 
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It muſt now take the ſubſtantial ground of charac- 
ter, inſtead of the-chimerical ground of titles; and 
they have brought their titles to the altar, and mage 
oF them a burnt-offering to reaſon, 

I no miſchief had annexed itſelf to the folly t 
e they would not have been worth a ee 
and formal deſtruction, ſuch as the N ational ſem. | 


_ fury 8 ae and. b 


A * 9 : ſpecies. of i imaginary conſequence as viſibly de- . 


new ground. The old one has fallen through. — | 5 


Sk bly have decreed them: and this makes it neceſ. | 


| S ö 
7 : L i; Pay, Ne" 1 : 2 


Eq Countries, and nobility | 


. 2 nally. military order for. the pe of ſupporting 5 


ments founded in conq wer, den keep un 5 
besen of this eder be the purpoſe for which | 
| it was eſtabliſhed, all the younger branches of hoe 
15 5 1 were eidifinherited; and the law i ab ariftoges' 
RS — witureſpip-let un. "2X bits; Anon SI - 
The nature and character of ariſtoeracy ſhews'it- . 
ſell to us in this law. It is a law againſt every 
of nature; and Nature herſelf calls for its deſtrur ?- 
tion. Eftabliſh family juſtice, \and/atiſtooracy falls. j 
By the ariſtocratieal law of primog in 
à4̃ family of fix children, fwe are expoſed; « Ariſto - 
| - eraby has never but one child. EY The reſt bee 
gotten to be devoured. They are e thrown” to e 1 
19 5 . canibal for prey, and wy vatural +4 E "A 
eta, W repaſt. . 
; $ every thing which is out 40 in „ 
1 more or leſs, the intereſt of Tociety, ſo does | 1 
this: All the ae which Fa ariſtocracy dif- 1 
owns (Which are all, except the eldeſt) are, in ge- e 
neral, aſt like orphans on. a ,pariſh, to be pro» ' 
vided for by the public, but at a'greater charge— - 
- Unneceſſary. offices and places in goyernments — 
'  " eourtsare created "ks, =pence of the public, ta 
maintain them. cog A ee Rr” 
With what kind, "if: 3 reflediions em he 
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| — father. 5 e ontemplate their, younger W 1 
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de ee 4 Pane m ens line 
Abit to them in che Other. | © To reflrs therefore, 
paretits to'their chitdr 
Ferts—relarisnb'to each orher, and man to ſociety - 
Lund 1 ren 4 root. 
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| the oſt: and Mr. "Burke, if wr; ſes, 

write in epitapti. „ Ef cd; 
0 erte we” have e a iſtberacy 
| in one point of view. We have now to n 5 
in anether. But whether we view it before or be. 
hind, er ſide-waqs, or ü) way elle, low 


Wet is {ill 4 m0 1 I 
In France, ariſtocracy had one Ree ta in its 8 

P than what it has in ſome other coun- 

tries. It did not con ole a body of hereditary. | le. 

9 It was not © 4 corporation of ariftacracy,” 

for ſuch I have heard M. de la Fayette deſcribe an. | 

Eng lh Houle of Peers. Let us then: examine he 
1 55 upon Which the French conſtitution 2 1 
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relolved againſt. having ſuch an Houſe i in France. 
- Becauſe, In the firſt place, as IS already r men. : 
GE ariltoeracy fs kept 2 by family f : 
uſtice. 235 - hy Rage Be He | 55 ys 
Sit, Becauſe there 4s an ünnatüral OY a 


= 


nies In a aer T8 be legiflators tor 7 A — 


* . 8 e n 
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pa With what Jews 2 or-hondur cam 15 


chat man enter an houſe. of legiſlation, who: 
ſorbs in his own pꝓerſon the FE eb of a whole 


family of children, or doles aut to them ſome piti- | 


ful portion with the inſolence of a.gift? >. 04) 


- Thirdly, Becauſe the idea of . hereditary-legiſha- DN 


| tors is a8 inconſiſtent; as that of hereditary. judges, 


| or hereditary j juries; and as e Nee 5 7 | 


: mathematician, or an tar 
rags. is an hereditary oet-law E + ON 
Fourthly, Becauſe a body of men holding wen 5 


| " ſelves. accountable to nobody, ages not ie be 


truſted by any body. „ 
Pifthly, Becauſe it is continuing the undes! 

7 principle of governments founded in conqueſt, and 
5 che baſe idea of man having * r 

; rerning him by perſonal i 


| Sixthly, Becauſe ariſtocracy has a\ cy to. ig 
2 the human ſpecies. — By d Fu 
economy of nature it is known, and by the in- 


ſtance of the Jews it is proved, that the human ſpe- | 


Cies has a tendency to degenerate, in any ſmall 


number of perſons, when ſeparated from the gene . | 


ral ſtock of ſociety, and intermarrying ' conſtantly - 
with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, 
and becomes in time the oppoſite of what is noble 
in man. Mr. Burke talks of nobility; let him ſhew 
what it is. The greateſt characters the world have 
known, have roſe on the demoeratic floor. Ariſto- 
cracy has not been able to keep a proportionate 
pace with democracy. The artificial NoBILE ſhrinks 
into a dwarf before the NoBLE of Nature; and i in 


-the few inſtances . ee eoun- 
1 3 ge te) 


A 


Ft 


e 


Geh 1 nature, a8 by a whe; * far! 5 
vived in ariſtocracy, THOSE MEN"DESPISE: 1r.— 
But it is time to proceed to a new ſubject. e 
The French conſtitution has reformed the condi- 1 
tion of the clergy· It has raiſed che income of the 
lower and middle claſſes, and taken from the 
higher. None are now leſs. than twelve hundred 
- Hures, (fifty pounds. ſterling): nor any higher than 
about two ox three thouſand pounds. What will 
Mr. Burke place againſt this? Hear what he ſays. 
He faut, that the people of England can ſee 


a duke; they can ſee a biſhop of Durham, or a 
00 biſhop of, Wincheſter, in poſſeſſion of L. 10% - 
00 ar ear and cannot ſee why. it is in worſe handde 
6 than eſtates to the like amount in the hands of. 
66 this earl or that \(quire.” And Mr, Yiyke ys 
his as an example to France. > 
| As to the firſt part, whether . archbiſhop . 
cedes the duke, or the duke the biſhop, it is, I be- 
lieve, to the people j in general, ſomewhat like Stern- 
| bold and Hopkins, or Hopkins and Sternhold; you 
may put which you pleaſe. firſt; and as I'confeſs. | 
that Ida not underſtand the merits of , 20 
. wh, not contend it with Mr. Burke. 
But with reſpect to the latter, 1 cs eating | 
to fay . Mr. Burke has not put the caſe right.— 
The compariſon is out of order by being put be- 
teen the biſhop and the earl ar the ſquire. It 
dodugnt to be put between the biſhop and the curate, 
and then it will ſtand thus: The people of England. 
5 can ſee without pain or grudging, a bifbop of Durham, 
EE TOO af anda us Paſſeeon of ten thouſand _ 
| _ 2 


« without Pain, Gr grudging, an archbiſhop precede. 8 


— 


Fe "© a-year, a : ; 
a-jear, or NG Sir, they certainly ſee 
thoſe things without great pain or grudging: my 


3s à caſe that applies itſelf to every man's fenſe of 


— and is one among O__ ene 
aà conſtitution 


In France, the cry of « i the dae ! os church 


was repeated as often as in Mr. Burke 8 book; and e 


as loudly as when the diſſenters bill was before the 
Engliſh. parliament z* but the generality of the 


French: clergy were not. to. be deceived by Were LE 


Mc: 


tence hs 1 5 it! was themſelves who were one of 


the principal objects of it. It was the cry of the 
bigh⸗ -beneficed clergy, to prevent. any regulation, 
of income taking place between thoſe of ten thou- 


land pounds a-year and the pariſh prieſt. They, 


therefore, joined their caſe to thoſe of every other 
oppreſſed claſs of men, and BY; this union obtained 
redreſs, oy No 


The French confiifation. has aboliſhed. tythes,). 


"has ſource of perpetual diſcontent between the 


4 ythe-holder and the Pariſhioner, When land is 


* 1 
* 
n 1 
— 


held on tythe, it is in the condition of an eſtate 


held between two parties; the one receiving one- 


tenth, and the other nine: tenths of the produce: 5 


and, conſequently, on principles of equity, if the 
eſtate can be improved, and made to produce by 


that improvement double or treble what it did be- % 


fore, or in any other ratio, the expence of ſuch im- 
F ought to be borne in like proportion 


between the parties who are to ſhare the produce. | | 
Bug en is net che caſe in tythes ; ; 8 farmer bears | 


. 


13 nal tenth, and by this means gets the value of 


- 1 
xz 


5 berty of Conſcience, and the other of granting it. 
The one is the pope, armed with fire and faggot, 
and the/ W is the pope ſelling or granting in- 


7 being WhO worſhips, | an 
505 tipped; and by the ſame act of aſſumed es, 3 


. he expaney,” 1 the tythe holder FT 2. 
tenth of the improvement, in addition to the oxigi- 


* Wange. of one. 7 1s $ ee 
The en W wk aboliſhed: or res | 
eed Toleration, and Intolerution alſo, and hath 
| eſtabliſhed UxVERSAIL. Riofnt or ConsCIENCE. / 
Toleration is not the oppoſite of Intoleration, bu | 


5 the coumterfeit of it. Both are deſpotiſms. The 


one aſſumes to itſelf dle right of ———_ 14. 


es,. The former is apes and 5 and 
the latter 3 is church and traffic. * © 23 

But Toleration may be viewed in a mack longer 
Bight: Man worſhips not himſelf, but his Maker; Fc 


And the liberty of conſcience which. he claims, 7 
. not for the ſervice of himſelf, but of his God. 


this cale, therefore, we muſt neceſſarily have "4 55 


aſſociated idea of two cn ty the mortal who ren- 
ders the worſhip, and the 


MMORTAL BEING who | 
is worſhipped, Toleration, therefore, places itſelf, _* 
not between man and man, nor between churchand 


church, nor between one denomination of belgien 85 


and another, but between God and man; between the 
Ne the Bring who i is wor 


by which it tolerates man to pay his worſhip, f 


preſumptuouſiy and blaſphemouſiy 12271 it elf 25 20 . | 


1 the 40 to recave hs, 5 5 


a i. » 


f 


* 


W 


1 


| Py Tusk 0 & 97% to. prohibie : | 75 ** Ds 
e receiving __ all men would ſtartle, and call 
it blaſphemy.” "There Would be an uproar. The 


of religion, if every 


to receive che wo 


5 of toleratzon in religious matters would 
then Preſene itlelf - unmaſked: but the preſu ump- 
tion 18 not the lefs beciuſe the name of Ma 


With reſpect to what are called 


"WA itſelf from the univerſal family of man- 


kind to the Divine object of all adoration, it it 


man bringing to his M aker the fruits of his heart; and 


_ SF fruits 1225 Utter or; mY, 1 fs 


x 5 — % * 
* N * % . 


ons is left to judge of its own | 
religion,” there is no ſuch thing as a religlon that 
is wrong; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no fuch thing as a religion tha 
is right; and therefore, all the world are right, 
or all the world are wrong. But with reſpect to 
religion itſelf, without regard to names, and as 


4 A. ACT. to * or grant we, to the At: Woes 


3 e- e ee idea a'of 15 | | 


ing TMR Shah e e ph) 
| dr anything « elle, that obtrudeſt thine infignificance _ 
be dhe ul of man and its Maker? Mind 
chine oum concerns. If ke believes nor as mou 
 believelt, it is a proof chat thou | not as 
7 lieveth, and there is no earthly Hover. can, 
Arrius between ou. . 
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. Biſhop of Durham, or BY of Winchel. | 
Bute ter, or the. Archbiſhop who heads the Dukes, will 
not refuſe a tyrhe-lbeaf of wheat, becauſe; it is not _ 
a cock of hay; nor a coc x of hay, becauſe it is not 
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- a ſheaf of wheat ; nor à pig, becauſe It is neither 
L p: the. one nor the other: but theſe ſame perſons, 5 


„ under the figure of .: an eſtabliſhed. church, _ 

„„ permit their Maker to receive the varied tne „ 

. of man's deyotion., . 1 

. of the ont 8 of Mr, Burke's 
8 99 Is, © Church and State: 205 he. oes,not mean 

1 fome one particular church, or ſome one parti- 

dular fate, but any church and ſtate; and: he uſes 

. the term as a general figure to hold forth the po- 

* _ Htical dodrine, of always: uniting the church with 

| the ſtate in every. country, and he cenſures the 
| National Aﬀembly for not having done this in 
France, —Let us beſtow a few, thoughts, on. this as 
byes: : „ 

All 1 are in e mild and benign, T7 

4 united with principles of morality. 74 
could not have made proſelites at firſt, by profeſ- 
ing any thing that was vicious, cruel, perſecuting, . 
or immoral. Like every, thing elſe, they had 
their beginning; . and they proceeded by perſua- | 
115 exhortation, and example. How then is it 
that they loſe their native mildneſs, and, become . 


af 1 
1 


= r and intolerent? 5 
I᷑ proceeds. from the and which Mr. 7 
= Burke recommends... By engendering the church 
x with the ate, a fort of - mule. animal, - 5 


* 
' 2 nly 
4 4 : 4 c 5 f N 1 
7 \ 
4 a 2 5 a ; 5 
8 | s £ = G 
1 : 4a. 2 1 
4 p 7 7 
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. * 


city of 3 and not ur 1 * is 9 5 
duced, called The Gbureb eftabliſied"by Lato. 
il 5 a ſtranger, ; even from its s birth, to any e 


mother on wt 
time it kicks out and deſtros. 

The inquiſition in Spain does not ied Fg 
Fr religion originally profeſſed, but from this 
mule- animal, engendered between the church and 


the ſtate. The burnings in Smithfield proceeded 
from the ſame. heterogeneous production; and it. 

was the regeneration of this ſtrange animal in 
| England afterwards, that renewed rancour and ir- 


Wich it is begotten, ane MOR in 


3 


religion among the inhabitants, and that drove the 


people called Qu kers and Diſſenters to America. 
Perſecution is not an original feature in any reli- 


gion; but it is always the ſtrongly- marked feature 


of all law- religions, or religions eſtabliſhed by 
law. Take away the law. eſtabliſnment, and every 
religion reaſſumes its original benignity. ItkAme- 
rica, a Catholic Prieſt is a good citizen, a g 
character, and a good neighbour; an , Epiſcopa- 
lian Miniſter is of the ſame deſcription : and this 


proceeds, independent of the men, from there 5 


being no law eſtabliſhment in America. 
If alſo we view this matter in a temporal lenſe, 


we ſhall ſee the ill effects it has had on the proſpe- 


rity of nations. The union of church and ſtate 
has impoveriſhed Spain. The revoking the edict 
of Nantz drove the ſilk manufacture from that 
country into England; and church and ſtate are 


now driving the cotton manufacture from Eng- . 


nud to America and France. Let then Mr. 
| | RE; continue to preach his anti polii cal doc- 
| | L trine 
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| The National Aﬀembly will not-follow-! is advi 
but will benefit by his folly... It was by obſervis 
" the ill effects of it in England, ee, tow 


deen warned againſt it; and it is by experiencing 
dem in France, that the National Aſſembly have 
aboliſhed it, and, like America, has eſtabliſhed 


JD n- 25 


"UNIVERSAL | RIGHT: 'OF. COR! 4 : 
""PERSAL RIGHT OF. CITIZENSHIP®. 
will here ceaſe the compariſon 1 hes 


Fa, 0 the principles of the French conſtitution, and 
- .* conclude this part of the CD 

| - obſervations on the organization of the: format 
5 + the French and MM ws ents, | 
5 wt, e has 74 | 50601 155 Tue 


Py 


5 8 „Wen ; in "any es we Jes extraordinary 3 taking 
place, they naturally lead any man Who has-a talent for obſervation 
- and inveſtigation, 10 enduire into the cauſes. The manufiftures of 


Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield, are the moſt principal ma- 
nufactures f in England. From whence did this ariſe? A little ob- 


will explain the caſe. The principal; and the generality : 


of the inhabitants. of thoſe places, are not of what is called in Eng- 
land, the church eflabliſbed by la cv; and they, or their fathers, (for 


it is Lin but a few years), withdrew from the perſecution of 
Chartered towns, Where  Teſt-laws mote particularly operate, ö 
and eſtabliſhed a ſort. of aſy lum for themſelves in thoſe places. It 


was the ovly aſylum that then offered, for the reſt of. Europe 


_ was worſe.— But the caſe is now changing. France and America 6 
bid all comers welcome, and initiate them into all the rights of | 


citizenſhip. . Poligy, and *1 intereſt; therefore, will, but perhaps too 


| late, dictate i in England, den reaſon and Juſtice could not. Thoſe 4 
wmanufsctures "are withdrawing, and arte arifing in other places. 


There is now erecting at Paſſey; chice miles from: Paris, large cots 


oy; mill, and ſeyeral are already ereqted in America. Soon. aft 
2 reſecting tke Bill for repealing the Teſt-law, one ** the richeſt 
eee ſaid in my hearing, England, bir, iv not 
aà country for a diſſenter to. ye in g muſt 80 to France.“ The 
are trutha, and it is doing juſtice to both parties to tell them. It is 


chiefly the albenten that have | carried a manufsRures to the 


wo ** . height 
L o ; 5 ; F » hi wel 1 N 
— a Y 7 * : - 
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ſubject with a few 
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| kands of a perſon ſtiled, the King; but the French 
conſtitution diſtinguiſhes between the King. and 
the Sovereign: It cqniiders the ſtation of Kag 
as official, and places Sovereignty in the nation, 


The repreſentatives of the nation, Which com- 4 | 
5 the National Aſſembly, and who are the J 


legiſtative power, originate in and from the people 
by election, as an inherent right in the people. — 
95 © England it is otherwiſe; and this ariſes. from 
the original eſtabliſhment of what is called. its 
monarehy ; for, as by the conqueſt all the rights | 


of the people or the nation were abſorbed” into 
| the Ann of the Comer and who added the 


matters. which. | in Trae are now held. as ; rights | 


in the people, or in the nation, are held in En- 


gland as grants from what is called the Crown. 
The Parliament in England, in both its bränches, 
were eręcted by patents from the deſcends s of. 
the Conqueror. The Houſe of Commons did not 


originate as a matter of right in the people to * N 


legate or cleft, but as a grant or boon, 


height bey are now at, and the fame men Koa it in their nd tw. 


carry them away; and though thoſe manufaRures will afterwards 


continue to be made in thoſe places, the foreign market r 


There are frequently appearing i in the London Gazette, extracts from 
certain acts to prevent machines, and as far as it can extend to per- 


| ſons, from going out of the country. It appears from theſe, that the 1 
ill effects of the teſt· laws and church · eſtabliſhment begin to be much 


* 5 


ſuſpeRed z but the remedy of force can never ſupply the remedy - 


of reaſon. Tn the progreſs of leſs than a century, all the unrepree , 


ſented part of England, of all denominations, which is at leaſt a 8 


hundred times the moſt numerous, may begin to fee] the neceſſity of 


A e and wen ul thoſe nner will « come by Tegan befor | 


F 0 = Oe 


K ho. 44 


By the French conſtitution, ai is ald ys 
5 named before che King. The third article of the 
TT Declaration of rights ſays, . The nation is N 7 al. 
I the ſource (or fountain) of *all ſovereignty. Re hs. 
Burke argues, that, in England, a King is the foun- 5 
 tain—that he is the fountain of all honour. But 
as this idea is evidently deſcended from the con- 
queſt, 1 ſhall make no other remark upon it than 
that it is the nature of conqueſt to turn every thing 
upſide down; and as Mr. Burke will not be — 5 
ſed the privilege of Tpeaking twice, and as there 
are but two parts in the figure, the fountain. and 
the ſpout, he will be right the ſecond time. 15 

The French conſtitution puts the legiſlative be. 
fore the executive; the Law before the King; 
La Loi, Le Rol. This alſo is in the natural order 
of things; becauſe laws muſt e e be- 
fore they can have execution. 5 

A King in France does not, in alldrefing him- 
raft to the National Aſſembly, fay, © My afſem- | 
bly,” ſimilar to the phraſe uſed in England of - 

«© my Parliament; neither can he uſe it conſiſtent. 
with the conſtitution, nor could it be admitted. 
There may be propriety in the uſe of it in England, 
becauſe, as is before mentioned, both Houſes of Par- 

. Hament originated out of what is called the Crown, 

by patent or boon—and not out of the inherent 

7 rights c of the people, as the National Aſſembly does ey 
in France, and whoſe name deſignates its origin. 

The Preſident of the National Aſſembly does 

not aſk the King to grant to the Aſſembly liberty of 

* as is the cafe with the Engliſh Houſe" of 
Commons. The conticeenal MERE of the Na. 
1 95 3 


1 


N 4 


K. Br 5 1 
1 0 cannot debaſe itſelf... ' Spevch TRY 


| Wo firſt place, one of the natural rights of man) 
ot woe retained ; and with reſpect to the National | 
Aſſembly, the uſe of it is their duty, and the nation 
is their authority. They were elected by the great- V 
eſt body of men exerciſing the right of election te 


European world ever ſaw. They ſprung not from 


| the filth of rotten boroughs, nor are they the vaſlal 
| repreſentatives of ariſtocratical 'ones. Feeling the 
proper dignity of their character, they ſupport it. 
Their parliamentary language, Shecher for or 
againſt à queſtion, is free, bold, and manly, and 
extend to all the parts and circumſtances of the 
caſe. If any matter or ſubject reſpecting the exe - 
cutive department, or the perſon who preſides in it, 
(the King), comes before them, it is debated on 


with the ſpirit of men, and the language of gentle- 


men; and their anfwer, or their adreſs, is re- 


2 ne in te ſame ſtile. They ſtand not aloof 


with the gaping vacuity of vulgar ignorance, nor 
bend with the cringe of ſycophantic inſignificance. 


The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, 


and preſerves, in every a of life, the Tight- | 


__ character of man. 
Let us now lock to the 5 ſide of the queſtion. 


1 * the addreſſes of the Engliſh Parliaments to 


their Kings, we ſee neither the intrepid ſpirit of the 


old Parliaments of France, nor the ſerene dignity of 8 


the preſent National Aſſembly; neither do we ſee 


in them any thing of the ſtile of Engliſh manners, : 
which borders ſomewhat on blynmmcls. Since them 
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i Englih production, dieir origin muſt be bebe 

for elſe where; and that origin is the Norman Con 

del. A They a are evidently of the vaſſalage claſs a 
ners, and- emphatically mark the proſtrate diſ- 


Ade; that exiſts in no other condition of men n 


between the conqueror and the conquered. That 
this vaſſalage idea and ſtile of ſpeaking uns not got 
rid of even at the Revolution of 1688, is evident 
from the declaration. of Parliament to William and 
Mary, in theſe words: We do moſt humbly and 
<5, faithfully Fubmit ares, our heirs and poſteri. 
ties, for ever. Submiſſion is wholly a vaſſalage 
| nn repugnant to che dignity of Freedom, and an 
e of the language uſed at the Conqueſt. 
As the eſtimation of all things is by compariſon, 
de Revolution of 1688, however from circum- 
ſtances it may have been exalted beyond its value, . 
will find its level. It is already on the wane, 
eclipſed by the enlarging orb of reaſon, and the 
luminous revolutions of America and France. In 
leſs than another century, it will go, as well as Mr. 
Burke's labours, t to the family vault of all the Co 
. pullets.” Mankind will then ſcarcely - believe that 
a country calling itſelf free, would ſend to Holland 
for a man, and clothe him with power on purpoſe 
to put themſelves in fear of him, and give him al. 
moſt a million ſterling a- year for leave to Submit © 
| themſelves and their poſterity, like IT and 
 bond-women, for ever. 
But there is a truth that Güght to be wide 
m 1 have BE nine of 5 it; Wy 


i 


n mon het e monarehy. ſe m 
; ©: courtiars. Put they well know, thapif i were ſeen 
| byothers, as it is ſeen by them, the juggle: could 
not be kept up. They are in the condition of men 
Who get their living by a ſhow, and to whom the 
; bur ef that ſhow. is ſo familiar that they ridicule 5 
it; but were the audience to he made as wiſe, in this | 
reſpect, as themlelyes,, there would be an end to 
the ſhow. and the profits with it. The difference 
between 2 republican. and a courtier, with reſpect 
to monatchy is, that the one oppoſes monarehy 
believing it to be ſomething, and l ee 


at it knowing it to be nothing. „ Ee tre 


-As-1, uſed. ſometimes. to e ah; Mr, 
Burke, belieying him then to be a man of ſounder 

principles than his book ſhews/ him to be, I wrote 

to him laſt winter from Paris, and Swe him an 
account how proſperouſly matters were going ont 
Among other ſubjects in that letter, I referred to 
the happy ſituation, the National Aſſembly were 
| placed in; ; that they had taken 5 ground on which 
their moral duty and their political intereſt were 


united. They have not to hold out A. language Þ . 


which they do not believe, for the fraudulent - 
purpoſe of making others believe it. Their ſtation 
requires no artiſice to ſupport. is and can only g 
de maintained by enlightening r 4 
not their intereſt to cheriſh: i "noi hays to:dife 
pel it. They, are not in the. caſe of a miniſterial - 
| or an oppoſition PATLY; im England, who, though | 
55 mon myſtery. The National ale nbly muſt t 
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proper character of man; and the nearer it carr | 
bring him to that Wan derd, the Sony the 1 5 
Bong Aſſembly becomes. 

In contemplating the French conf Wes, we 
| fee in it a rational order of things. The princi- 
ples harmoniſe with the forms, and both with 
their origin. It may perhaps be ſaid as an excuſe 


; : 10 bad forms, that they are nothing more than 
Forms; but this is a miſtake. Forms grow. out 


of principles, and operate to continue the prir 
| Ples-they gr ow from. It is impoffible to praiſe 
a bad form. on any thing but a bad principle. "IE 
cannot be ingrafted on'a good one; and wherever 
the forms in any government are bad it is a _ 

tain indication that the principles are bad alſo. 


1 I. will here finally cloſe this ſubject. I began it 


by rem ring that Mr. Burke had voluntarily de- 
clined going into a compariſon of the Engliſh and 

French conſtitutions. © He ' apologiſes (in page 
241) for not doing it; by ſaying that he had not 
time. Mr. Burke's book was upwards of eight 

months in hand, and is extended to a volume of 
ed and fifty. ſix pages. As his omiſ- 
njury to his cauſe, his apology makes 


it werfe; A Wen oi the EngHth'fide"the water 
Will begin to conſider, whether there is not ſome 
bY radical defect in what is called the Engliſh conſtitu- 


hat made it neceſſary in Mr. Burke to * 8 


As Mr. Burke has not written on co 


2006! ; 


| be neither * he written on De French: revolution. 
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8 2 f n „ 
i: therto happeng in he world,” 1, Dai ain 
© en, 715 men a7<-aligpihed. ax Holſh; iges, 
an other people. at. wiſe "ones. I. knopf Rota an 175 05 
Wich grougd.t0 ,85c0unt Nen Bü A0 to- 
Vichment; Hut! cggtzin it ig, hat ha den not d 


dend dhe, Frenehynmglationn, Ie f ggg pee 
burt forth; Ie, gr m bien from Seba bee 


M2 mare than. the.copſequenes,abacmental run 
bon priorily exiſtivig in Franc El nd of 


| "2b-ngtion(had:changed-befime-hdnd;-dadithie nay — 


ddr af rhingid h pe 
order of thpu iir "willhherecas' conciſely as 4 
Echn, tratecout thedg owtirobdhe Fvench O- 
lich, alicb mort these incuinuſtantes that hark . 
ihne lo produce ft.. 1 bus ; 216uT1Hr nnd 
The deſpotiſm of Louie LIV unztech wit e 
eee [and the. gaudi oſteritation of 
His character, had ſo hfimbied, and dtthe umi 
D. faleinated che mind of France;vthatitine people 


An gontemplating that of their iRraingb Months 
Aud. the whole reign of Louis XV. remarkable 
only for weakneſs and: effemitagy, made no-other 
nion than that of . 55 
:the nations from whichs 3 it the 5 
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Aba, ing t! 156 beten rept 
lag * the” French philoſophers, - "Man 


Ates, President of 'the Arliameiit of Bourdeaux, 
Denk aß af as a Writer under 8 Gel 15 Boer u. 
ment could well p roceed; and Beflig ob { | 


l ide Na Fee pfinciple "and pft Tuch 
; "appears winder © vel and" we 
.ought' t er a for Bete "than he bas 1 | 
enpteſſed. 4 4 1 ,2300. 4 uw 18 geg 120120 Tow e 
Nee vnd us doth the gattster anch e. |}. 
m. andy e eee | 
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e. or : e of mankind, > 
— Goralite:and/philanzhivs! a a bw © 
an i une pe aid his irreſiſtible prop enfity to 
N e wo a PEE ancif "raed 


; been en, and he e ee ene | 

| : p mar ID biin 8115 42 
40 10. the contrary, we fin, inthe: r 

ſentimen mrs e eee b 
. elevates the human faculties * but having 5 i 
raiſed this animation, they do not direct its 
tions and leave the mind in Joreadith an dd. 

| without deſcribing the means of poſſeſſing it. 


The writings of 3 _ and the fi 
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and ſoldiers who after e ent to 


I hk ig 
Bas all che writings and 


their weight; and, by the a mary a. 


which they treated the ſuhject of government, 


M.onteſquieu by his judgment and knowledge 


of laws, Voltaire by. his wit, Rouſſeau and Ray? 
nal by their animat on, and Quiſne and ae 


by their moral maxims and Spa ny gw 
readers of every claſs met with 


taſte, and a ſpirit of political enquiry bega | 
fuſe itſelf through the nation at an time the dif- 


pute between e a e colonies of | 

; America broke out. 98 1 55 
rance afterwar eds eaggged in. 

it is very well known tar the nation appeared 

to be before hand with the French miniſtry. Each 

of them had its view: but thoſe views were directed 


- 


In the war which 


to different objects; the e i liberty, and the 
other retaliation: on d. The French officers” 

Erica, . were 
eventually placed in the ſchool of Freedom, and 
learned the n as fan as ths Re of: * 


"= 


ee e 


As it was impoſible-to Ini this; en 
events whicli took place in America from the prin- 


ciples of the American revolution, the publication 
3 of thoſe events in France STIR gem 
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eee the natubal right of 
man, an and-juſtified-refiſtance 15: oppd feſfon. 5,0 1c 
ae, Miniſter of France, — 
"was not the friend df Ameiica; and it is both 
kee gratitude te ſay; that ix was the Qui 
ef France who gate ſhe cauſe of America à 

* flaſhion at the Frech Court. Count Vergentics 
we perfonalan ſocial friend of Dr. Frankim; 
aud the Doctor had obtained; by his ſenfible\graces 

fulneſe, a ſort of influence over him; but with re- 

— ſalt principles, Count Lergennes Was a deſpot. 

f be ſituation of Dr. Franklin as; Miniſter from 

i ; o Erance, ſhould he taken into the 
= "chain of circumſtances. [The deplematic chav 
= acer is f elf the narroweſt ſphere of fogiety - 
WW that: man ean ad in,. It forbids intercourſe 
by. 40 degree of: bupialon ; and a Deplomatic: 
da fort of unconnected atom, continually repelling 
0 Halt ee But shot We ei Di. 
15  _ Franklin. He was not the deplomatic ci a Court, 
but of MAN. eee ee; ara 
Frabee val e FEC ENTS 
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n ; 1 , e recen for a conſiderable | | 
_ in Francs, travſlated: into an French language; 
but even in this he was dbliged to give way to pub - 


; vpn, and a ſort of propriety in admitting 


< | ' ©" | 3 bY 4 
5 7 5588 „ 1 Wenn TY Ws 


eee Marquls 
W -- a commiſſion of A ig by. the uniyer- 


 fality of hib acquaintance, was in cloſe. friendihip 
with the civil government of America, as well as 


Vith the military line. He Ipoke the language of 
| the country, entered into. the g ee on the . 


: om friend ar any election. _ oy dew: 
. When the war cloſed, ee eee 
7 che cauſe of Liberty ſpreadl lfelf over Frante, by 
the return of the French officers and ſoldiers. iy. 
knowledge of the practice was then joined to the 
wen and all that was waiting th give it real 
exiſtence, was oppc Man cannot, properly 
| ſpeaking, make E abi for his purpoſe, but 
he always has it in his power to improve them when 
"they! 'occur ; and this was the caſe in France. 
. Neckar was diſplaced n May 1781; 1 
2 hs ill management of the finances afterwards, 
and parti y during the extravagant admini- 
8 of M. Calonne, the revenue of France,; 
Which was nearly twenty-four millions: ſterling 


"por year, was become unequal to the expenditures; : 


| venue had decreaſed; but becauſe 
- „ had increaſed ; and this was the cir- 


2 W the e laid hold of to bring). | 
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; denſtanging a the Tee. Had the. French Fals. 1 5 
ments been as ready to regiſter edicts for new 
5 taxes, As: an . hin, 5 
there had been no derangement fin Wy 


| 
nor yet any revolution; bur his. will benen e 
= plain. itſelf as I cn 07 Ages —_— 
t will be neceſſary 8 e he taxes. TY, 
=  - were formerly raiſed in France. The King, or 
5 rather, the Count or Miniſtry, acting under the uſe 
| Qs for taxes at their 
| oe eee 5 3 them to the Parliaments 
„ 10 08. regiſtered; for until they were regiſtered | 
by the Parliaments, they were not operative. Diſ- 
=  putes had long exiſted between the Court: and the 
Parliament with reſpect to the extent of the Par- 
þ  -— Hament's- authority on this head. The Court _- - 
inſiſted that the authority of Parliament went no | 
further than to remonſtrate or ſhew reaſons againſt 
ll + _ the tax, reſerving to itſelf the right of determining 
| | * whether the reaſons were oli Or dell | 
:- 2 and: conſequence. thereof, either to withdraw 
he edict as a matter of choice, or to order it to be 
enregiſtered as a matter of authority. The Par- 
' - Kaments on their part inſiſted; that they had not | 
only a right to remonſtrate, but to reject; and on 
this | pag 508 were always korn 9200 e | 
nation. N = 
But, to return to the order of: my narr — 
M.. Calonne wanted money; and as he knew the 
ſturdy diſpoſition of the PaHfalhetits with reſpect 5 
oy new Tees, © be 9 fought either to 
| Do am, 9 885 4 
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_ conſiſted of one hundred and forty' ade By 
as M. Calonte;could not Aepend upen a majori ey 
of this Almi) an h favour, he very ingeniouſly 
ranged them in ſuch a manner as to make forty-. 5 
a majo iy of one hundred and forty: to 
fe his} he diſpoſed of them into ſeven ſeparate 
committees, of Twenty members each. Every 
general, queſtion was to be decided, not by: a mas 
I jority ofsperſons, but by a majority” of commit- 
| tees and em votes would make a majority 
5 | in a committee, and four committees a majority 
- of ſeven; NI. e had good reaſon to-conchide; by 
that as forty-four would determine any general : 
- queſtion, he could not be out-voted. © But all his 
plans deceived him, bad in x the event became gd h 
7 overthrow. . She, | 
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nis de la Fayette was-placed... in 
toe, . 1 
| — 


Fier, D. Artois bas Hl 1 
Baſtille was then in being) aſked the 


de wanzg render the obaige in writi 
hat be would—+Lhe Cane E Amur d 
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nor demand it hüt branght a4 


bang . that: putpont!:; M. dei lai: 
aer! in Ris chargnirontitiaganscbe-ghcen-to | 


Nee IL 
 Galonneiwas fogpheratlindcdibyobaKing): and 
et oft to Kagland. ELI 1 2 3 Tit ne Jo E TOW 
M. dola-Fayatte, from the: enck he h 

deen in Amorica, 13s heuer ae ed wich he 
ſcienge, of civil gover N 
the members who: compoſed the 
© Netables could then be, che brunt. of the bi 
fell conſidetably to his ſhare. + The plan of thoſe 
who hed a conſtitution! in view, was to co 
with the Court on the ground of taxes; and me 
Ae openly profeied their object. Di 


dla Fapettes uport.verious ſubjedts.) Wich rel 
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135 aboliſh the Baſtille, and all the State - priſons 
5 throughout. .the nation, - 00s keeping of Which 
were attended with great expence), and to pb 


then much attended to; and with reſpect td 
Lettres de Cachet, Narben i _ n env 
fo be in favour of them. 44 


On the ſubject of pee this Treaary by new 


pn the Aﬀembly declined taking the matter on 
themſelves, concurring in the opinion that theß 
had not authority. In: a debate on this ſubject, 
M. de la Fayette ſaid, that raiſing money by taxes 
could only be done by a National Aſſembly, frees 
ly elected by the people, and acting as their repre- 
ſentatives. Do you mean, faid the Count D' Artois, _ 
the States General? M. de la Fayette rep ell, that 
he did. Will you, ſaid the Count D/ Axtois, ſign 
what you ſay, to be given to the King? The other 
replied, that he not only would do this, but that 


he would go farther, and ſay, that the effeQual _ 


Pele; and as objects Frau T _— ——— to 5 3 


mode would be, for the King to e to * . 3 | 


eſtabliſhment of a Conſtitution, - 


As one of the plans had thus failed, that al get⸗ A 


850 the Aſſembly to act as a Parliament, the other 
came into view, that of recommending. On this 
ſubject, the Aſſembly agreed to recommend two new 
taxes to be enregiſtered by the Parliament; e 
one a ſtamp-fax, and the other a territorial tax, or 
fort of land-tax. The two have been eſtimated at 


| "about five * Sterl. 15 ann. We ee, 
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. "bi neſs was again devolving. 6 


The Archbiftiop of Thobloufe 0 ke Arch 
1 2 > of Sens, and now a Cardinal) was ap- 
Piointed to the adminiſtration of the finances, ſoon 

Atter the difmiſſion of Calonne. He was alſo made 
Prime Miniſter, an office that did not always exiſt 
nn France: When this office did not exift," the 
biuief of each of the principal departments tranſaQ- 
WE ed buſineſs immediately with the King; but when 
| Prime Miniſter was appointed, they did bufineſs 
only with him, The Archbiſhop arrived to more 
State-authority than any Miniſter ſince the Duke 
de Choiſeuil, and the Nation was ſtrongly diſpoſed 
in his favour ; but by a line of conduct ſcarcely to 
= be accounted-for, he perverted every opportunity, 
=. . turned out RS, and fonk i into ae gd and ' 
Wo A ce 


3 new Miniſter ſent the edicts for the two new 


liaments, to be 'enregiſtered. They of courſe 
came firſt before the Parliament of Paris, who 
returned for anſwer, That with ſuch a revenite ar 
te Nation then ſupported, the ane, faxes ought 
nat iu be mentioned, but for the purpoſe of reduving 
them; and threw both the edias out. 

On this refuſal; the Parliament was brütet to 
Verſailles, ere,” in the uſual OO" the King | 


5+: ood * When, the, Englih "Minifer, Ae. Pitt, 8 Frenck. 


finances again in the, Engliſh hon it ous be wall wo. the 
noticed this as an example, 28 
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The: Aﬀſembly of thi Notables Santi broke. up. 


taxes recommended by the Ane to the Par- | 


/ 


e or I. 
| Held, WE under ah old Sorerament x was 45 called 


à Bed of Juſtice ; and the two edicts were 5 Si 


| in preſence of the Parliament, by an order of 
2 in the manner mentioned in page go, On 
this, the Parliament immediately returned t 
Paris, renewed their ſeſſion in form, and ordered 
dhe enxegiſtering to be ſtruck out, declaring * 
every thing done at Verſailles was illegal. Al 
the members of the Parliament were then ſerved 
with Lettres de Cachet, and Exiled. to Trois ; but 
as they continued as, inflexible: in exile as. EY 
and as vengeance did not ſupply the place of , 
ey were after a ſhort time recalled.to Paris. 
" The. edicts were again tehdered, to them, and 
1 Count D' Artois undertook, to act as. repreſen- 
tative for the King. For this purpoſe, he come roms © 
Verſailles to Paris, in a train of proceſſion; 
the Parliament were. aſl embled .to receive him. 
But ſhow and parade had loſt their influence in 


France; and whatever ideas of importance he ped 
might ſer off with, he had to return with thoſe of 


mortification and diſappointment. On alighting 
from his carriage to aſcend the ſteps of the Par- 
liament Houſe, the crowd (which was numeroully 5 
collected) threw out trite expreſſions, ſay ing, 
“This is Moßſieur D' Artois, who wants more of 
« our money to ſpend.” „ The marked diſappro- 
bation which he ſaw, impreſſed him with appre- 
benſions; and the word Aux armes (To am 
was given out by the officer of the guard who | - 
attended him. was ſo loudly vociferated, that 


e are Fi eng. 'f The Houſe, and _ 
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42 e ee 15 was TY 
nding in one of the apartments through which 
fe had to > paſs, and and could not t avoid e N 


7 He e to Impreſs FAY Parlluchont by - 
— words, and opened his ere by ſaying 
The King, our Lord and Maſter,” The Far-. 
jament received him very coolly, as with thei 
aul determination not to regiſter the taxes: wa Og 

manner the interview ended. FORT ad » 
l this a new. ſubject took place; la the 
len debates lt halls that wrote” between 
the Court and the Patliaments on the fubject of 
taxes, the Parliament of Paris at laſt veelin ed 
i although it had been cuſtor ary: 
ments to enregiſter edicts for taxes as a Winer if - 4 
| Eprivenience, the right belonged'only to the States. 
General; and' that, therefore, the Parliament could 3 
no longer With propriety continue to er on 
What it had not authority to act. The King 
„this came to Paris, and held a meeting 15 de 
Farliament, in which he continued from ten in 
the morning till about fix in the evening; and, in 
a manner that appeared to proceed from him, a0 | * = 
. unconſulted upon with the cabinet or the miniſtry, 95 5 
gaye his word to the Parliament, that the States. . 
| General thould be convened, 1 
But after this another ſcene aroſe, PET epi 
different from all the former. The miniſter and the 
cabinet were averſe fo calling the States General: 
* y vell knew, that if "eu States-General were | 
JJ ew ooo ity a 5 
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ä 7285 as ow 3 
King bad not mentioned any time, they hit on a Fo 3 1 
| project cleared to had Wines ic appearing: 1 re: 


© 


er this purpoſe; ths cet d ſet abou . e 


1 of Conſtitution itſelf: It was principally h 
work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper of the Sale,” 
| who afterwards ſhot himſelf,” This new arrange e 
ment conſiſted in eſtabliſhing a body under tbe 
name of a Cour pleniere, or full Court, in which. BY 
were inveſted all the powers that the government 
might have occaſion to make uſe. of. Ide perfor 
compoſing this Court were to be nominated by 
the King; the contended "wight of taxation was 
given up on the part of the King, and a new 
5 criminal code of laws, and law proceedings, was 
fubſtituted in room of the former. The thing, in 
many points, contained better principles than 
thoſe upon whieh the government bud 
been adminiſtered: but with "reſp! | 
pleniere, it was no other than a medium through 
Which deſpotiſm was to pate ious appe: 
50 act directly from itſelf,” e 
Tue Cabinet had high & erpec a 
new contrivance. The perſons who were to com- 
poſe the Cour pleniere, were already ee . 
„„ - and as it was neceſſary to carry a fair appearance, 
N many of the beſt characters in the nation "Wee 0 
appointed among the number. It was to com- 
menge on the 8th of May 1788: But an 3 
tion aroſe to it, on two eee Ne one "us to 
e the other: 26 "I A rant e 
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aw the; 3 1 was contended, . 
me 5 had not a right, to alter itſelf; and, | 


TAIT 37, 


grown into a 8 bad be made 2 88 Fe 1 
Goats future alterations the government might wiſh 
to eſtabliſu: That the right of altering the govern- 
ment Was a national right, and not a right of 
n on the ground of Form, i it was 
Lontended, That the Cour Ae was not thin 5 
more than a larger Cabinet. E 
The then Duke de la Nee Luxem- 
: 1, burg, De Noailles, and many others, ae 5 
to accept the nomination, and ſtrenuouſiy 
oppoſed the whole plan. When the edi& for 
ceſtabliſhing this new Court was ſent to the Farlia - | 
ments to be enregiſt red, and put into execution, 1: 
they reſiſted alſo. The Parliament of Paris /\not 
3 refuſed, but denied. the authority; and the 
econteſt renewed itſelf between the Parliament and 
the Cabinet more ſtrongly than ever. While the 
Parliament were ſitting in debate on this ſubject, 
Miniſtry ordered a regiment of ſoldiers to ("a 
round the- Houſe, and form A, blockade. The 
Metnbers ſent out for beds and proviſion, and 
red as in a beſieged citadel ; and as this had no 
effect, the commanding officer was ordered to 1 
eee eee and ſeize them, ia „ 
he did, and ſome of the prix ipal members were 
1 in different priſons. About the ſame time 
A deputation of perſons arrived from the province _ 
of. Brittany, to remonſtrate againſt the eſtabliſh- 7 
ment of the Cour pléniere; and thoſe the Arch. 
8 ſent to _ —— But the ſpirit of the 
| e 5 1 5 Nation | 
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> Sn: M. eee was. recalled into: M 
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| Natlow vas not to 155 e I TS it enz ee, . 


ſenſible of the ſtrong ground it had taken, that of 7 1 
wWithholding taxes, that it contented itſelf with 
keeping up a ſort of Wen reſiſtance, Which 

+ efteQually: overthrew all the plans at that time 

formed againſt it. The project of the Cour pleniere 

was at laſt obliged to be given up, and the Ba. 


Miniſter. not long afterwards CO its wy. 


10 aeg upon hs Nic; which itfelf did not per- 
ceive. Pe Was a be form of at e 


ang e it 1 the ſuperſtitious e 
b antiquity. It was government dethroning 
government; and the old one, by atte ppung w 8 
make a new one, made a chaſm. | 
The failure of this ſcheme renewed che arb 
1 convening the States _—_ ; and this gave 
riſe to a new ſerie 
"ſettled form for convening the lr ler all 


* 


that it poſitively meant, was a deputation from 


hat was then called the Clergy, the Nobleſſe, 5 


| _ and the Commons; but their numbers, or their 


proportions, had not been always the lame They - 
had been convened only on extraordinary occa- 
ſions, the laſt of which was in 1614; their 
wunden were then i in quit proportiongyy ue they! 5 
voted by orders. „„ 

It could not well eſcape the 892 o: M. 
Neckar, that the mode of 1614 would anſwer nei- 


ther the purpoſe of the then government, nor of 
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of politics. There was no . 
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tlie nation. 8 a 3 — 
ſtanced, it enz Have: been too contentious to 
Agree üpon any thing. The debates would have 
bern endleſe upon denen and exemptions, in . 
3 Which neither the wants of the government, vor - M 
tze wishes of the nation for a conſtitution, would MF: 
have been attended to- But as he did not chuſe 
to take the deciſion” upon himſelf, he ſummonet 
f the Notables, and referred 
| dad Was in mere en 1 
. "hd high: paid ee ee decided ; in favour | Wee” 
bol the mode of 1614. This decifi . 
de , ir Gr abe use e. 
of the Court; for the ariſtocraty oppoſed 
JC poth, and contended for ee 5 85 5 
dent of either. The ſubject was then taken up . 
"Bj the Parliament, -who recommende | that the 
| number of the Commons ſhould be equal to the 
bother two; and that they ſhould all fit in one 
_ houſe, and vote in one body. The number finally 
determined on was 8 hundred: ſix hundred 
to be choſen, by the Commons, (and this was leſs 
tan their proportion ought to have been when 
' their” Worth and conſequence is conſidered on a 
£1 national ſcale), three hundred by the clergy, and ET 
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© three hundred by the ariſtocracy; but with re. 
ſpect to the mode of aſſembling themſelves, whe- x 
ther together or apart, or the manner in which 
* mould FORGs ) matters were e referred. The 


: ** Me, 1 FI I RPA take the e of tlling u. Wim he „% 
very ak Nee with a] ſire), ny vpn. this „ 
8 . | | * 


„ ral, Was 4 great departure from the ancient eourſe; and he ſoon - 5 = 
_ after ſays, << From tlie moment I read the lift, I ſaw diſtinctiy, and i 


© Burke. certainly did not ſee all that was to follow. I have endis- . 
\  youred to impreſs him; as well before as after the St -General . 


by tinctly ſee all the parts, when the whole was out of fight, is beyond . 


| was A bad one. The States-General of 1614 were called at the » 0 


| fon they were called to compoſe. . The author of L' Intrigue. du + 
Cabinet (Intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before any revolution, ,- wn 


ay, „They held the public in ſuſpenſe five months ; and oo 


% put, it appears that the Great (les grands) po ord more to ſausfy 


their particular paſs ſons, than to proctire the good"of the mation ; 
and the whole time paſſed away in altercations, es * 


40 N N * 1 nk, i, by 9. Ft 


3 as  oxphiining to them the principles 8 
civil government 3 ; and fo orderly was: the election 
con Abdel, ythar-it n, ene na even to the 


The eneral - wink to meet + at Verkalles 8 
in © Nprid 7 but did not aſſemble till ae 5 
They ſituated themſelves. in three ſeparate ham 


fam « The feſt ang that truck u me in the calling the eee e po 


© very nearly as it has happened, all that was to follow. — Ee 


met, that there would be a revolution ; but was not able to nitke 
him ſee it; neither would he believe it. How then he thuld dif 


my coniprehenfion. And with Feſped& to the . departure from es. a0 
ancient courſe,” beſides the natural · weaknefs of the remark, it ww 8 
that he is unacquainted wich circumſtances, . The departure was s | 
neceſſary, from the experience had upon it, that the ancient courſe > a 


commencement of the civil war in the minority of Louis X III; but 
by the claſn of arranging them by orders, they increaſed the eduly- * 
was thought of in France, ſpeaking of the'States-General of 1614, 


4e queſtions agitated: therein, and the heat with which they were 


„ 


majority of 3 ariſto CT al ey 
called the privilege of ot: aig ono ing Jody, 
and iof giving" their eee eee negative in 
that manner; and many of the biſhops and the 
= | hightbeneficed clergy. 2. e the: tacks: Privilege 
| . . on the part of their Order. L e aeg  L 
EN; 1 85 " a The . Tiers Elat at akin hs „were then called) 
diſownęd any knowledge of artificial Orders and 5 
artificial privileges; and they were not only reſo- 
luteſon this point, but ſomewhat diſdainful. They Top 
| 8 to confider ariſto craey as a kind of fungus _ 
E growing out of the corruption of ſociety, that 855 
1 could not be admitted even as à branch of it; 
and from the diſpoſition the ariſtocracy had. ern ff 
by upholding Lettres de Cachet, and in funde, 
bother inſtances, it was manifeſt that no conſtitu- | 
tion could be formed by admitting men in any 
bother character than as National Men. 
After various altercations on this 1 the 15 
Tiers Etat or Commons (as they were then called) 
declared themſelves (on a motion made for that 
| purpoſe by the Abbe Sieyes) „ THE RERPRESEN- 650 
L © TATIvEs of THE NATION; and that er 2 
© Orders could be conſidered but as deputies > 
e porationt, and could'only hav? a ne voice 
487 but. when they, aſſembled . in 4 national character . 
6 wth! the national reprefentatives.”- 74 we his pro- „„ 
C ding extinguilhed the Tile of Fiat Gene raus : 


=: i ol States -General, and erected it into the ſtile 15 EC ; 
i 'F it now bears, that 'of L'Afemble Nationale, | po | 
| | woes 3 190 
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ver: It was t 


Called by that name, could be eſfabliſmed on any 


. leſs than a national ground. The ariſtocracy fly 
had hitherto' oppoſed the deſpotiſm'of the Court, 
and affected the language of patriotiſm z but it 

' oppoſed it as its rival, (as the Engliſh” Barons Fete” 
oppoſed King John); and it now v oppoſed the na: 9 


tion from the ſame motives. 


On carrying this motion, the lin) piped 3 
tabives, as had been concerted, ſent an invitation 
to the two chambers, to unte with them in 8 5 
fn character, and proceed to buſinefs. . 
majority of the elergy, chiefly of the pariſh'prieſts, 3 
withdrew from the clerical chamber, and joined 
the nation; and forty-five from the other chamber 
joined i in like manner. There is a ſort of Tecret 
_ hiſtory belonging to this laſt circumſtatice, which | 
is neceffary to its explanation: : It was not judged 


often that all the patriotic ' members of the 


chamber, filing itſelf the Nobles, ſhould quit it 
at once; and in conſequence of this arrangement, 
they drew off by degrees, always leaving ſome, as 
Well to reaſon the caſe, as to watch the ſuſpected. 

In a little time, the numbers increaſed from forty- To 

_ five to eighty, and ſoon after to a greater num. 
* "winel,, with a majority of che Prue” ane 
. . the 


3 y ws Bf 
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le keel of Deer e and e 
concerted between the national fepreſentatives 
and the patriotic members of the two chambers, _ 
who faw i into the folly, miſchief, and injuftice of 
artificial privileged diſtinctions. It was become 

_ evident, that no conſtitution, | worthy of being” 2 


= e 80 Dc e jeered at as an. aſs, | 


| makeantents. in a very ne 00 F dition din 


another project i in view. Their numbers conſiſted 


= 1 a majority of the ariſtocratical chamber, and 


nority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of biſbops + 


1 805 . and high-benificed clergy; and theſe men were 


28 determine to put every thing to iſſue, as well by 

ſttrength as by ſtratagem. They had no een 
do a conſtitution; but it muſt be ſuch an one as 
themlielves ſhould diate, and ſuited to their own 


| views and particular ſituations. On the other. — 0 


the Nation diſowned knowing any thing of them 


but as citizens, and was determined to ſhut out 
„ all ſuch up-ſtart pretenſions. The more ari 


appeared, the more it was deſpiſed; there Was. a. 
viſible imbecillity and want of intellects in the 
majority, a ſort of je ne lait Juoi, that while it 
eee be more than citizen, was leſs than 
| It loſt ground from contempt more th: 


than dreaded as a lion. This is the general cha. 
7 — * of 33 or what are called N obles 
2 . N e in all Os 


« | 1 5 y epla ay reduces ade 
3 cer ode erate 


| . The King, who, very different to the genera 1 Ee 
1 called by that name, is a man of a good heart, | 
BY thewed himſelf diſpoſed to recommend a union of 
the three chambers, on the ground the National 
Bl Aſſembly had taken; but the mal- contents exerted 
. themſelves to Prevent it, and-began now to have 


1% 


lk chamber. would have had. a negat 
= article of the : e conſtitution) ; , or, in caſe th e 
not accompliſh this obje&, 40 overt row t 
A tional Aſſembly entirely. . 1 95 1 e 
_ "To. cite one or other ok. theſe objects, they 
3 beg an now. to. cultivate. a, friendſhip,. with- the 
5 deſpotifm they. had. hitherto. attempted to rival, 
and. the Count D' Artois became their chie 39 
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| King (ho has ſince declared himſelf 22 


into e meaſures). held, according to the 9 
form, a Bed of Juſtice, in which he accorded. to 
the deliberation and vote par tete (by head). upon 
ſeveral objects; ; but reſerved the deliberation and 
EN vote upon all queſtions. reſpeQi a col 
55 the three chambers Kea a 
of the King was made againſt the advice of _ 


| tution 
$ d claration 


M. Neckar, who now began to perceive that be 


1 was. growing out of faſhion at Court, and that Fog 


another miniſter was in contemplation. 


* , 


As the form of ſitting 1 in ſeparate chambers was 


yet apparently kept up, though eſſentially deſtroyed, 5 


the national repreſentatives, immediately after this 


declaration of the King, reſorted to their on 1 
chambers, to conſult on a proteſt againſt it; and 
1 minority of the chamber (calling itfelf the 
oY, Nobles), who. had joined the national cauſe, „ 
| retired to à private houfe, to conſult in like man. 
ner. The mal- contents had by this time e- 
_ _certedtheh meaſures with the 3 which Count 
* Artois undertook t&'condua 5 rr 285 


faw, 
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1 Fan lich ike. deere r excited, 
and the oppoſition making againſt 1 it, that they N 
tain a controul over the intended con- 
Ne ſtitution by: a ſeparate vote, they prepared them- ES 
fees for their final * objed— that of. conſpiring co 
e againſt theNational Aſſembly, and overthrowing it. 


1 OF) 


The next morning, the doot of the chamber of 


1 c National Aſſembly was ſhut againſt them, and 
=; guarded by troops; and the Members were refuſed 
- admittance.” On this, they withdrew to 4 tenis- 


! Fi 
1 


din the neighbourhood of Verfailles, as tlie 


15 em convenient place they could find; and, after 
| renewing their ſeſſion, took an oath never to ſepa- 
tate from each other, under any circumſtance 8 
: Whatever, death excepted, until. they had eſta- 
blihed a, "conſtitution. ' 03. the experiment of 
N ſhutting | up the houſe had no other, effect than 
„ producing a cloſer connection in the 
„ Members, it was opened again the next Gay, 


4 

4 
29 E vr da - 4 

- 


We now | 3 to — in: view. the W — of | 
the new Miniſtry, which was to accompliſh. the- 


d the public. buſineſs eee in the 


5 overthrow of the National Aſſembly. But as force 
would be neceſſary, orders were ifſued to, aſſemble EY 
Tm” thirty, thouſand troops, the command of which was 
given to Broglio, one of the new. intended Mi- ; 
niſtry, *ho was recalled from the country for this 


pur 


oſe. But as ſome management was neceſſary . 
| this plan, concealed till the moment it 


it is 10 this policy 


„ 


5 


be; -attrjbuted,, 


It could. not but occur, 8 the ON. 
rents continued to [reſort to their chambers . 
rate from the National Aſſembly, that more Jea- 
louſy would be excited than if they were mixed 
With it, and that the plot, might be Ta : 

as they had taken their ground „and 
 Protemcs. for. quitting it, it was nec 
1 de, OO. | effet 


* 


Vas 43 _ ag A piece of abfur rdity. i 
© Count, D' Artois, and calculated mere 55 re. 
lieve the outſtanding Members of the two ch 
bers from the diminutive ſituation they 
put in; and if nothing more had followed, this 
| concluſion would have been good. But as things 
© beſt. explain, themſelves by he] events, this appa- 
rent union was. only a cover to the machinations- 
that were ſecretly. going on; and the declaration 
accommodated itſelf to 9 that purpoſe. In 
a little time · the National Aſſembly found itſelf | 
ſurrounded by troops, and thouſands daily. . 
i this a very ſtrong declaration was made by tt 

National Aſſembly to the King, remonſtrating =” 
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e had no other . 


| ch e 1 ng much diſt 
Bat int a few days from this time, | che plot un. 


* 
L 


Broglio and his 


| Hiſtory: of t his 
L attempt at a counter revolution. The pa- 
her of Verſailles, where the Court was ſitting, was 
not more than four h yards diftar 
nan where the National Aſſembh) was fitting. The 
two places were at this moment like the fe 


e as if it had reſided" — ee 
miles diſtance. The then Marquis de la Fayette, 


to the King, on the 
da 


* 
, 3 
-* o 
- 25 F 
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related in the former part of this work. . 


. rde r N f the Aﬀembl 5 F 
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I Sa 


wal, taken, and to inform and confer with him 95 
on the ſtate of affairs: but the miniſtry, 5 
not ſo much as that it was attacked, precluded 
all communication, and were folaci! themſelves 

how dexterouſly they had ſuee ; but in u 

few hours the accounts arrived ſo thick and- faſt, 

that they had to ſtart from their deſks and run. 

Some ſet off in one diſguiſe, and ſome in another, 
and none in their own character. Their anxiety 
no was to outride the news left they ſhould be 


ſtopt, which, though it few faſt, pus not ſo „ 


85 Ke as themſelves.” 55 
I.ĩt is worth remarking, that 1 the Nate ona Aﬀern- 5 
bly neither purſued thoſe fugitive conſpirators, 
nor took any notice of them, nor ſought to reta- 
5 Hate in any * whatever. \Occupied with eſta- 
bliſhing a tion founded on the Rights of 
Man and the Authority of the People, t ends 
authority on which government has a tight to 
exiſt in any country, the National Afembly felt 
none hg Meer vs eee Po 
rater of impertinent governments, founding them 
ſelves on their own authority, or on the abſurdity | 
of hereditary ſucceſſion. It is the faculty of the 
human mind to become what i it CIR and 
to act in 1 1 with its „„ 
The ey being N N ſperſed, 
the firſt works of the National Afembly, inſtead 
e age nee e as has * the caſe | 
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f the future claims of the citizens, directed 
| 5 


1 
Miter Dios 


vet TY 


= e Fornheſe betten, the Nav | 


(an the pre 
and with: the hope of his 
and favour, the following acred rights 
ol men and of citizens: Een ᷣ V8 
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„ IE = 
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neee ean be faunded only on public: ulli. 
II. The end of all political aſſociations is: the pre- 

. <. ſervation. of: the natural and impreſcriptible rights - 
— eee ee 

<: ſecurity, and reſſſtante of oppriffion. 

II. The: nation is efſentially the four . 

: <-vereignty ; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or ANY” 


©” BODY OF MEN be entitled tu any tied} my 


2 c it not expreſely derived from u. n 49 
oy N 6 Politicat Liberty confiſts/in th power of 


< exerciſe of the natural: rights of very man," has 
„ no other limits than thoſe which are neceſſary 
£504 ſecure to every-other man the free exerciſe of 


5 © the ſame rights; avi theſe limityare determinable | 


A LOO TINY 04h) % SA bb Firm Fre 

2 The law ought. to prohibit only; aftions 
den 40 foctery: Whar u nor probed by 

< the law; ſhould not be hindered ; nor ſhould : — 

one be compelled” to a Pym hong W 
„not require. e ann 


ee eee er, cet Cee, 5 


2 \ 


6 Ao not infa beer, The - 


a 
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wo * 
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VI. The law is ——— de vl of 1 So 


4 the community. All citizens have a right to 

8 concur, either perſonally, or by their repreſenta- 
680 tives, in its formation. It ſhould be the fame to. 
© all, whether. it prote&s or ſhes 


* being equal in its fight, arg equally eligible To alt 4 


© honours, Mates, and . employments, according to 
8 their different abilities, without any other diftine- 


lion than . created by their virtues and talents, 
N 5 vn. No 


| „ : + 112 . 
5 8 vn Ne man ſhould be ee rata, 
=: + or held in confinemerit; except in caſes determi- 
ned by the law; and according to the forms which 
© < it has preſcribed! All uho promote; ſolieit, e-. 
| 5 : cute, re 5 
| 1 | © upon or appreh ended by virtue of „ought 5 
1 . immediately to obey. and renders nate _ | : 
a ie by reſiſtance. JA ag cl 1h 300 | 
= s TY n VIII. The law cine: 0 Loh, no other 
penalties than ſuch as are abſolutely and evi- 
4 dehtly neceſſary: and vo one ought to be pu- 
, < miſhed, but in virtue of a law premulgated before 
< the offence, and legally applied. "EE 2 2 A recs 3 
XX. Every man being preſumed innocent till 
| =”: he has Been convicted, -whenever | his detentio I 
| 1 ndiſpenſible, all nigour to him, more : : 
| — OO is Tho to ſecure his ee ought: 0 10 
| © be provided againſt by the ax. 
7 X. No man ought to be moleſted don account 
de ions, not even on account of his Tele 
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” : gious: ee provided his avowal of . 
does not diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed by 


A # — 4 8 . 
A & * 1 
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4 | CR IO of 
«365 thoughts and ha 0 — one of the moſt, 
precious rights of man, every citizen may ſpeak, 

- +,vrite, and publiſh freely, provided he is reſpon-_ 
+ ſible for the abule of this Jiberty 7 in | caſes « deter- 

_ * + maned by thelaw, 
© © XIE. A public force being Weener to de 

£ ſecurity to the rights of men and of citizens, 
that force 15 aged for the benefit of the 

. eee, 
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N XIV. —— —— 5 

_ © himſelf or his ire potato voice. 2 
*in — the 'neceſfity of public, contri- 

7 c. ere the” APprpprtatien cf them, andthe 2 1 

y community ns-£right'rs-dem n: 
7 « of all 5 its agents, an account'of their conduct. 

5 9 XVI. he 647, 5 nw | ict 14 ſebar SY 8 


den | of | : 


C 2 ay no one : N to By de depoived of it, 
© except in caſes of evident public neceſſity legally, 
* * aſcertained, and = condition of e juſt 
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f on rkvar I L oN I 05 THE ; DECLARATION | 
e ee or RIGHTS. r 


- The hpi firſt ade com hats in n geteral N 
terms, the Whole of a Declaration of Rights: All 
the ſucceeding articles either originate out of 
them, or follow) as. 'elucidations, The 4th," 5th, 
and 6th, define more particularly what. i is 1 
rann dei the 1, 26, _ 
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3 l Beete n . 
deore in France, as — . 


LY —— —— N. 
12 = 4 opening ee, upon.” the - 
ee * 


E gear ge. — - | 
pre abe the then ways having * „ 
ONE 165 5 5 7 | 3 5 3 . 0 
These is 5 #. 3h 2 fs if it firikes ri tly upon the wing | 
4 a legal gl religious ſthie, will rightly man, or = $ 
whey of map; or any goveramen, from hig wropy on the ſubje 
of Religioy z which i is, chat before any human inſtitutiqns of govern. 
meat were known in the world, there exiſted, if 1 iy fo expreſs. 
it, à compact between God and Man, from the beginning of time; 
. ; 


_:-: and, 27 the, relation d condition which n | 
5 S Maker cannor be e angelt; br any ways 
3 eee ee lam örlhamab authority, that ee ard | 
tion, which is a part of this compact, cannot ſo much as be made 1 
. - aſubje& of human hw d that all laws C 
ſelves. to this at prior 3 and bb pre ro — wel 0 
. nl „Which, befidov baleg human, ure „ 
| quonthercto, The figlt cc ef man, Shen be looked around and = 
„ fayhimſc}fa cremvre which he did pot make, and « world 9 | 
. ell for his reception, mult have been devotion ; and devotion muſt 
We ever continue facred 0 every. individual man, as it-appoars right to, | 
= 1. and R 8. lat Pogo 
5 1 | un 0 
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1 prev prong: mg 


| and je nly. ery y nx retina crongh, 
A n ol n is, by recip | 


1 a men, is ſv: the right of anotberzß ad be- T 
comes my duty to guarantee, as well as to poſſeſm. 
. ——— 
2 well individual as national; nor can any con 
upd be called free, whoſe governinent, doey not take 
| rinciples they contain, and 
| continue e them pure; and che Whole of 
the Declaration of Rights is of more value to the + 
- and will do more good, than all the . 5 
_ and ſtatutes that have Jet been promulgated. '$ Do 
In the declaratory, exordium which prefaces, Is 
5 Declaration of Rights,. Ra ogy and m. 55 
85 . Jeſtic tpoltacle of e Nation opening its 1 „ 
under the auſpices of its Creator, to eſtabliſh 3 
| Government; a ſcene fo new, and Io tranſcendently ET, 
unequalled by any thing in the European world, 
that the n name e of a! — is diminutive of its 
War are "thi Iten da ere Dope, | 
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* af 1 8 2 Does not its own. 1 | 

 _ is market a cry man has his price, 
and here corruption is common traffic, at che ex- : 
pence of a deluded people? No wonder, then, that! 8 
de French Revolution is traduced. Had it con- 
med ĩtſelf merely to the deſtruction of flagrant def- + 
potiſm, perhaps Mr. Burke and ſome others had 
been ſilent. Their ery now is, © It has gone + © 
far: that is, it has ge one too, far for them. It © 
Mares. corruption. in the face, and the yenal 9 


are all alarmed. Their fear diſcovers itſelf in their 


outrage, and they are but publiſhing the groans * 

a wounded vice. But from ſuch oppoſition, the 8 5 
Erench dr we, inſtead of ſuffering, receives an 
The more it is ſtruck, the more ſparks 


Its =" » WE Hg and: the fear is, it will not; be 


ſtruck enough. It has nothing to dread from 
Attacks: Truth has given i it an eſtabliſhment; and 
Time wit vecord ait wich a a name as hs 9s ns 5 
own. : > 185 ; ge 15 
n now {RP OT ahs — SEU French 7 
| Revoition' through moſt of its principal ſtages, - 


From its commencement to the taking of the 9 885 
Baſtille, and its eſtabliſhment by the Declaration 


of Rights, I will cloſe the ſubject wi the 
- energetic apoſtrophe of M. de la Fayette May NE 
lit great monument raiſed to Liberty, ſer ue as a _. . 
ao wa e ad an elan to the opreſeds'* '_ 


* . _ of this __ WY B. Since the waking th Bee, 
| the occurrences have been publiſhed : but the matters recosded i in this 
narrative, are prior to that period 3 and 1225 8 as Ea mp * 
1 A hes 


* 


8 


CON prevent interrupting 24 argument in "the 
1 8 Fe part of this work, or the narrative that 
* \ follows it, I reſerved” ſome obſervations to be 
thrown together into a "Miſcellaneous ' Chapter; 
by which variety might not be cenſured for 8 2p 
ſion. Mr. Burke's 8 Book is all Miſcellany. ” His 
intention was to make an attack on the W 8 
\. Revolution; hut: inſtead of proceeding with an 
3 1 arrangement, he has ſtormed it with a 
Mob of ideas, tumbling over and eg one 
another. | 8 . ELIT we. , H e 5 
But this fuſion and contradiQtion in Mr, 
Burke's Book, is eaſily accounted. for. When a 
man in a long cauſe attempts to ſteer, his courſe by - > 
any thing elſe than ſome polar t truth. or \principle, 235 
he is ſure to be loſt. It is beyond the compaſs of 
his capacity, to keep all the parts of an argument 
together, and make them unite in one iſſue, by | 
any other means than having this guide always in 
men. Neither memory nor invention will ſupply 
the want of it. The former fails him, and ay 
_ ater betrays him. 
0 otwithſtanding the nonſenſe; for it 3 
— - NO rk name, that Mr. Burke has aſſerted about 
*. =>: hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
has nat. a right to form a Govern- 
ment 2 itſelf; it Rpt to fall in his way to : 
oe ſome account of what Government is. 
. e ey he, is *@ trivance of human. f 
« . 2 eee eee 
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" Admitting that Government. is a ebene 
01 human ⁊uiſdom, it muſt neceſſarily follow. that 
hereditary ſucceſſion, and hereditary rights, (as 
they are called), can make no part of it, becauſe 


it is impoſſible to make wiſdom hereditary ; and 


| trivance, *which in its operation may commit 
the government of a nation to the wiſdom of an 
" ideot. The ground which Mr. Burke now takes 
is fatab to every part of his cauſe. The argument 
changes from hereditary rights to hereditary | wiſ⸗ 
dom; and the queſtion is, Who is the wiſeſt 
man? He muſt now ſhew, that every one in the 
line of hereditary ſucceſſion was a Solomon, or his 
title is not good to be a king.— What a ſtroke has 
Mr. Burke now made! To uſe a failor's phraſe, | 
he has Swabbed the deck, and ſcarcely left a name 
legible in the liſt of kings; and he has mowed 
down and thinned the Houſe. of Peers, with a 
ſcythe as formidable as Death and Time. 


1 5 5 5+ + But, Mr. Burke appears to have been: aware ot 


this retort, and he has taken care to guard againſt 


it, by making government to be not only a con. 


triuance of human wiſdom, but a monopoly of Wil- 
dom. He puts the nation as fools on one ſide, 
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n 
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| 

of Gotham, on the other fide; 

* claims, and ſays, chat Men have a RIGHT 

Wo 8 r WANTS ſhould be provided for by this 
Having thus miade proclamation, 

dee mee to 9 to * what 

their 
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en 
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1 on the otlier hand, that cannot be a wiſe con- 
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and places his government af. wiſdom, all wiſe men 
and he then pro- 
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is but cold comfort, 


1 Rights of men in men are their advan- a T3 


; Interpreter.” 


: kas'1ot ſhewn by what mm Hi e 6 OED, 


. 
| ha” 


1 ng * . 55 , On 
N want are, and alſo aki heir e e 
In this he has ſucceeded dextrouſſy, for he makes 
their wants to be a want gf wiſdom; but as this 
he then informs them, that 
ey have a right (not to any of the - wiſdom) 


Put to be governed by it: and in order to-impreſs 
Them with T alen reverence for this monopoly. . | 


government of wiſdom, and of its vaſt capacity for 
all purpoſes, poſſible or impoſlible, right or wrong 
he proceeds with. aſtrological myſterious 1 importance, 
to tell to them its powers, in theſe words The 


« tages; and theſe} are often in balances: between 55 
« + differences of good; and in compromiſes e £ 
times between good and evil, and ſometimes . 
« tween evil and evil. Political reaſon is a com 
c puting principle; adding —ſubtractin — multi- 5 
60 plying—and dividing, morally, and meta- | 
\ £6 phyſically. or mathematically, true. e de- | 
c © monſtrations.” 1 TIS. 
As the wondering eee whe Mr. 3 75 | 


** 


ſuppoſes himſelf talking to, may not underſtand 3 


all this le 


d Jargon,. I will undertake to be. . 1 _ 
71 e meaning then, good people, of © ; 
All this 1 is, That government is governed by no prin- 70 5 0 


F liple whatever ; that it can make or good 


Ta *juſt ar "it 3 * Vert, that rr 5 


re 1 | * "» © Be EO S - 


ts. ar itrary po 22 | 
But there are ſome gings which Mr. Burke bas 1.24 


forgotten. - Firſt, He has not ſhewn where tle 
wiſdom originally came from: and eee he 
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2. hte ne he Wien hoe matter, it { 
is either g government ſtealing wiſdom; or wiſdom 
dane government. It is without an origin, 
and its Powers without ware 1285 ſhort, We is 5 
eee. e 8 
Whether it be from a ſenſe of niches ee 05 
a conſciouſneſs of ſome radical defect in a govern! = 
ment neceſſary to be kept out of ſight, or from 
15 or from any other Eaſe, T undertake not 
| determine; but fo it is, that a monarchical 


reaſoner neter traces government to its ſouree, or 
from its ſource. It is one of the ſhibboleths by which 
he may be known. A thouland years hence, thoſe: = 
_ who ſhall live in America or in France, will look 
| back with contemplative pride on the origin of 
* their governments, and ſay, This was be work of 
dur glorious anceftars : But what can a monarchi- 
© all talker ſay? What has he to exult in? Alas! 
he has nothing. A certain ſomething forbids him 
to look back to a beginning, leſt ſome. robber „ 
5 fome Robin Hood ſhould riſe from. the, . 52 ob- 


* 


fan Wecellen two. years 290, and 1 as „ 
e dived for precedents, he ſtill had not boldneſs 1 9 5 
Bag to bring up William of. Normandy, . and | 
fay, There is the head of the li, there it the „ un- 
tain of honour, the ſon of a ane me 5 t 
plunderer of the Engliſh nation. 1 
Ihe opinions of, men with . reſp wy to, govern- > 
ment, are ies, 1 in * countries. The 
2 „ revolutions 


"IHE 
1 


| revolutions of A an INT hank en 15 
a beam of —— ayer. he: orgs h reaches 5 


* ments ax atop people * hs, making | 
+} them feel: and when once the veil. begins to n | 
it admits. not of repair. Ignor⸗ ace of a per ; 
nature: once diſpelled, and it is impoſſible to re- 5 
eſtabliſh it. It is not originally a thing of itſelf, 
but i is only the abſence. of knowlege; and though 
man may be kept ignorant, he cannot be ma: g- 
1 norant. The mind, in diſcovering, truth, acts in 
the ſame manner as it ads through the eye in a. 
covering objects; when once any object has been 
ſeen, it is impoſhble. to put the mind back to the 
ſame condition it was in before it ſaw it. Thoſe 
zwho talk of a counter revolution in France, How. 8 
how little they underſtand of man. There d 
not exiſt in the compaſs of agua en e a 
ment of words to expreſs ſo much as the means 
of; affecting a counter revolution. "The. aan 
muſt be an obliteration of knowlege; 5 . kN 
Was never yet been diſcovered, how to made t nan 
unk nous his knowlege,,. or unthinł his thoughts. 
Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to ſtop! ahs 5 80. 
goals of knowlege; and it comes with the worſe 
grace from him, as there is a certain tranſaction 
Eknovn in the city, which renders him ſuſpected of 
bang a penſioner in a fictitious name. This may / 
 -,  accountfor Tom? ſtrange doctrine he has advanced 
1 in his NY which, though he points it at the R.- 
MA on Society, ER GO" Megs rh 
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e « The King of England,” 470 hin *. holds 5, 


: * either individi 
9 come to the Crown with the ſame contempt of | 
—_ their choice, with which his Majeſty 


P there is any king at all, or Ieh er + 


| abominable principle, I am at no loſs to judge- 


—— — 


of citizens of all denominations, and of members 
of both the Houſes of Parliament; and conſe- 
quently, if there is not a right to a vote in = 


7 


own (for it does not belong to the nation, 
* according to Mr. Burke) in "conten -= oP! e 


. üngle vote for A among [them l 
ug or* colleftively ; and his Ma- 
4 jeſty's heirs, each in their time and order, will 


ors fyc- 55 
* ceeded to that'which he now wears.“ 1 IE 
As to who is king 1 in England or elſewhere; x: 


the people chuſe a Cherokee Chief, or a Heffian | 


_ Huffar for a King, is not a matter that I trouble 


myſelf. about, be that to thernſelves ; but with , | 
. reſpe&/ to the doctrine, ſo far 28 it relates to the 
Vights of Men and Nations, it is as abominable 


2. e ching ever uttered in the moſt enflaved 


ry under heaven. Whether it ſounds worſe 


| to my ear, by not being ackuſtomed to hear ſuch - 


deſpotiſm, than what it does to the ear of another 
perſon, I am not fo well a judge of; but of 1 


It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke 


| means; it is the Nation, as well in -its origi 
as in its repreſentative character; and he has take 


care to make himſelf underſtood, by ſaying that | 
they have not a vote either colteftively or ns ; 
widually.. The Revolution Society is compolgd - 1 


>. r 
0 — 5 * > F | 
1 0 >. 4 
} * ; 


4 


either in the nation or in its parliament. / This 
oughit to be a caution to every country, how. i it 
. Imports. foreign families to be Kings. It is ſome- 
what curious to obſerve,. that although the people 
of England have been in the habit of talking about 
Kings, it is always a foreign houſe. of Kings; 
hating foreigners, yet governed by them. It is 
now the Houſe of D 1 * en robs ee, 
"tribes of Germany. 


* 


It has hitherto been the ache yay the Englich 5 
Parliaments, to regulate what was called the ſuc- 
ceſſion, (taking it for granted, that the nation 
then continued to accord to the form of annex - 
ament ; for _ 
Without this, the parliament could not have had 
authority to. have ſent either to- Holland or to 


ing a monarchical branch to its gover 


limit to which Parliament can go upon the caſe; 
but the right of the nation goes to the 1ubole caſe; 


decauſe it has the right of changing its vue form 
of. government. The right of a Parliament is} 
| only a right in truſt, a k 5 by delegation, ande 
| that. but from a very ſmall part of the nation; 


and one of its Houſes has not even this. But e 
right of the he nation is an original right, as uni- 
verſal as taxation. The nation is the paymaſterl, 


of every thing, and or: thing muſt conform to 5 1 


its general will. N 
I remember king. notice of a ſpeech i in what 
is called. the Engliſh Houle of Tp: by the 
45 p 8 \ then 


7% 123 98 „ 
8 there can be no e way 


wer, impoſe a King upon the nation 
againſt its will.) . pr error ages Wm. WY 
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time RO I, which is applicable to this 


every particular; ha the wes and che: 
as nearly as I remember, were theſc 


Nation. at all times 
farm, it had à right. to bave it 2. 


n for you. - 


E heirs and ſucceſſors, each in their time and order, 
will come to the crown with the ſame contempt 


even to the humbleſt individual in the country; 

part af whoſe daily labour goes towards making up 
the million ſterling a year, which the country gives 
che perſon it ſtiles a King. Government with 


4 inſolence, is defpotiſm ; but when cotitempt is 
added, it becomes worſe; and to pay for con- 


tempt, is the exceſs of flavery. This ſpecies of 
Government © comes from. Germany; and reminds 
me of what one of the Brun wick ſoldiers told me, 
| who was —4 —.— by. "the Americans in the 


late war: e, & America is 4. fine 


_ +} free country, it 18 rr the people's fighting | 
W er 1 Enow the difference by knowing my 


* own; in my country, if the prince fay, Eat 
« ſtraw; we ext raw. God help that country, 
* 1. be it ent or elſewhere, whoſe 

OS: - 


* 


caſe; I do not directly charge my der _ 


: That one 
Ja Government war a ater ply at the allofs | 
that if it choſe a re ee 
and if it after-| 
_ '$ wards choſe ta he a Republic, it Bad a right to be a2 
1] Republic, and to ſay to a Kings We hoes no in an 


When Mr. 1 ſays: that. « His Majeſty's big 


of their choice with which His Majeſty has ſuc- | 
$£;.ceeded to that he wears,” it is faying too eee | 


j 


1 of government and princes of Brunſwick. * 


4 | when circumſtances are put for arguments, which | 


| "op 126 * . 75 
liberties: are to be proteQted by Gerinals principles / 


As Mr. Burke ſometimes ſpeaks” of England, * | 
ſometimes of France, and ſometimes of ___ Were 3 
and of government in general, it is difficult to | 
_ anſwer his book without apparently me him 
on the ſame ground. Although Principles of Go- 8 
vernment are general ſubjects, it is next to im- 
poſſible in many caſes to ſeparate them from 25 
idea of place and circumſtance; andthe more ſo 


is frequently the caſe with Mr. Burke. 
In the former part of his Book, addreſſing bin 5 
ſelf to the people of France, he ſays, © No experi g 
“ ence has taught us, (meaning the Engliſh), thaf 
in any other courſe or method than that of an 
; 855 hereditary crown, can our liberties be regularly 
- 6 peryetuated, -and+-prefarred: Gard: a0 bara 10 
* « Gray right.” I aſk Mr. Burke who is to take 1 
them away? M. de la Fayette, in ſpeaking „ 
France, ſays, For a Nation to be free, it is aa; 
4 cient that ſhe wills it. But Mr. Burke repreſents © 
England as wanting capacity to take care of itſelf; _ 
and that its liberties muſt be taken care of by a 
King, holding it in contempt. If England 0 2 
| ſunk to this, it is preparing itſelf to eat ſtraw, as 
in Hanover or in Brunſwick. But ee 
folly of the declaration, it happens that tere te 
are all againſt Mr. Burke. It was by the Govern- © ._ 
ment being hereditary, that the liberties of the peo- 3 
ple were endangered. Charles the firſt, and James 
R are inſlances vl this truck; Jo neither” 


- 


| Ts 2 
” — it is ee gy abies the hone we. 
5 4 one country, to hear what thoſe of other oountries 
= _ have to ſay reſpecting it, it is poſſible that the peo- 
= x< ple of France may learn ſomething from Mr. 


fin. When Nations fall out about freedom, a 
wide field _ debate: is opened. The argument 
rights of war, without its 


| ö 1 | : PR. | 

nl „ Müde AK Amur ht he in an here- 
ww Mey crown, as if it were ſome production of \ 
_ I nature; or as if, like time, it had a” power to 


” or as if it were a thing or a ſubject unĩverſally con- 
ſented to. Alas! it has none of thoſe properties, 
dut is the reverſe of them all. It is a thing in 
imagination, the propriety of which is more than 
doubted, and the ee deere in e e 

| 1 de denied. | 
> ame this matter a 4a er . 
„ than what general expreſſions can convey, it will 
de neceſſary to ſtate the diſtinct heads under which 
(. bat is called) an hereditary crown, or, more pro- 
OE | SAGE eee. ſucceſſion to the Go 
vernment af ne, can be conſadereda oc 

i "00M: 4 
2 Firſt, The right of a raue family to-eſtab» - 


iſh itſelf, 
. Secondly, 
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. of them went ® far as to bd the Nation . 


1 


Burke's Book, NO OS 
alſo learn ſomething from the anſwers it will occa- 


"Le Js ang as reg is the object contended 
for, the ory That fuſtains t the: defeat 2 18 the 


. 


: operate not only independent, but in ſpite of man; ; | 


28 — 
. 
-- 


6 


5 1 27 FL oy 5 
- Bangla, The right of a Nation 10 :ſtablifh. A 
| particular als: nc ᷣ A 
With reſpect. Sock ft * ben heads, that ofa 
family eſtabliſhing itſelf with hereditar ü 
its own authority, and independent of ber eren 5 
of a Nation, all men will concur in calling it deſ- . 
potiſm; eee e WN 5 
ſanding v6 attempt to prove it. 109 8 "Has 
But the ſecond head, chat of a "Noon eſtablits 
ing a particular family with hereditary powers, it 
does not preſent iulelf as deſpotiſm on the firſt re- } 
flection 3 but if men will permit a ſecond reflection 
to take place, and carry that reflection forward but 
one remove out of their own perſons to that of their 
offspring, they: will then ſee that hereditary ſuccef.... | 
ſion becomes in its conſequences the lame. de. 
potiſm to others, which they reprobatec N 
ſelves. AI operates to preclude the en f the 
ſucceeding gengration, and the precluſion of con- 
ſent is deſpotiſm. When the perſon who at any 
time ſhall be in poſſeſſion of a Government, or 


them 


thoſe who ſtand in ſucceſſion to him, ſhall ay oe 


Nation, I hold this power in © contempt?” of you, 
it ſignifies not on what authority he pretends to 
ſay it. It is no relief, but an aggravation to 2 
perſon in ſlavery, to reflect that he was ſold: by his 
parent; and as that which heightens the crimi- 
n an aft cannot pp I Mi Mt * YL 
| cſtabliſhed as a legal A 

, order o enden at a more rated decifon on | 
this head, it will be proper to conſider the gene . 


% 


Ds 8 ien unileſakes't to > eſtabliſh a Litully whth | 


- 
1 2 
— 1 


1 bereditary powers, a· part and ſeparate from the 
generations which are to follow; and alſo to con- 
ſider the character in which the ole l Y 
4 acts: with reſpect to ſucceeding generations. | 
Ihe generation which. firſt ſelects a e 9 7 A 
7 | Nen him at the head of its Government, either with 


the title of King, or any other diſtinction, acts its 


| own choice, be it wiſe or fooliſh, as a free agent for 
itſelf, | The perſon ſo ſet up is not hereditary, but 


ſele &ed and appointed; and the generation who 


who ſets him up, and the perſon ſo ſet up, to live 
For ever, it never could become hereditary ſucceſ- 


— 


ſets him up, does not live under an hereditary go- 
vernment, but under a government of its own 


choice and eſtabliſhment. Were the generation 


on; and of conſequence, hereditary ſucceſſion can 
only follow on the death of the firſt parties. 5 
* As therefore hereditary ſucceſſion is out of the 

. {queſtion with reſpect to the i generation, we 
have now to conſider the character in which that 
; generation acts with reſpect to the eee . 
| id generation, and to all ſucceeding ones. 
It aſſumes a character, to which it has an : 
night nor title. It changes itſelf from a Legiſlator | 
to a Tefator, and affects to make its Will, which is 
Ito have operation after the demiſe of the makers, 
. 0 bequeath the Government; and it not only 
attempts to bequeath, but to eſtabliſn on the ſuc- 
TE ceeding generation, a new. and different form of 
government under which itſelf lived. Itſelf, as is 
; Ty — Wed. nat t under an hereditary _ 


. | Government, 


ES 


if 


9 wk 


j 


3 ng out of the will and teſtament of ſome 


; : „„ K 129 5 . 1 
| Govern nent, but anders en een of 1 . 
ie ee and it now attempts, by 
virtue of à will and teſtament; (and which it 2 | 
not authority to make), to take from the com- 
meneing generation, and all future ones, the right th NY 
and free agency by which itſelf acted. „ 

But, excluſive of the right which any e 
"a to act collectively as a teſtator, the objects to 
which it applies itſelf in khts cafe, are not within 
the compass of =o 2 51 or of 80 wang on: 
teſtament. PR," „ eee 
- The rights of men in ants are b — 
 viſcable, nor Wenn nor r annthilable, ee re 


— 


* 


e to lnibroops finally, an cut ock a [„ 
deſcent. If the preſent generation, or any other, 
are diſpoſed to be ſlaves, it does not leſſen the right ® 
of the ſuceceding generation to be free: wrongs % 
cannot have a legal deſcent. When Ms, Burke 7 : 
attempts to maintain, that the Engliſh Nation did 
at the Revolution of 1 688, 9 olemnly renounte and - 

_ abdicate their'Fig ts for themſelves, and their 

for ever ; he ſpeaks a language t eri 


9 - 
not reply, and which can only excite e | 


{ his e r or e rer er 1 
rance. 4 | be. yi os 
In e light ah Webel, as grom: 1 


generation, preſents itſelf, it is an abſurdity.” A 
cannot make a will to take from B the property of 
B, and give it to C; yet this is the manner in 
Which Sad is called) kn era ſucceſſion on law ; 


= operate. A cert Fermi pos: made 2 
=_ willto take away the rights of the 
generation and all future ones, ebnen hls. : 
+ Fights: to a third perſon, who-afterwards comes 
_  - forward, aud tells them in Mr: Burke's language, 
muat they have 0 rights, that their rights are 
WY already bequeathed to him, and that he will | 
dove in conrempt of them. From ſuch principles; | 
mu ſuch ignorance, Good Lord deliver the world! 
Baut, after all, what is this metaphor. called a £ 


=  F# crown, or rather what is monarchy ? Is it a 
= -. Fe it a name, or is _ fraud? Is it | 

| crafe. to. obtain n n a "Side: under ſpe- 
Wl . cious- prefc ns Js” it a ching neceſſary to a 
5 "OED nation? If it is, in what does that neceſſity 8 
yi _ - cankill, what ſervices does it perform, what is its | 
| duſinels, hed what are its e? Ded the vir : 


the goldlmith that EY „ N Fog vir- 
tue alſo?  Doth it operate like Fortunatus's viſh. 
ing cap, or Harlequin's wooden ſword? Doth 
it make a man a conjuror? In fine, what is it? 
It appears to be a ſomething going much out of 
 - Ffaſhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in ſome | | 
Countries both as unneceflary and expenſive. In 5 
Wl America it is conſidered as an abſurdity, and in 
Wl France it has ſo far declined, chat the goodneſs 
of the man, and the reſpect for his perſonal 
character, are the onhy 1 that N the 
_ e of its exiſtencc. 
f Government be what Me. Socks Slice 
1 i K mne of — wiſdom," 1 1 might 


„ 
45 


y — 
6 * . 1 18 ' 


* 
* 


| 5 ; br 230. 35 „ 


a if. Willem was at n ebb. 9 5 
land, that it was become neceſſary to import wy | 
from Holland and from Hanover? But I will do 
the country the juſtice to lay, that was not the caſe; 
and even if it was, it miſtook the cargo. The 
] wiſdom, of every. country, when properly exerted, 
is ſufficient for all its purpoſes; and there cuuld 
; exiſt no more real occaſion in England: to have 
ſent fora Dutch Stadtholder, or a German Elector, 
than there was in America to have done a ſimilar 
thing. If a country does not undexſtand its on 
affairs, how is a foreigner to understand them, 


who knows neither its laws, its manners, Nor its z | 


language? If there exiſted. a man ſo tranſcen 
dently wiſe above all others, that his wiſdom was 
neceſſary to inſtruct a nation, ſome reaſon might 
* offered for monarchy; but when we caſt © 
our eyes about a country, and obſerve how every © 
part underſtands its own affairs; and when we 
look around the world, and ſee that of all men in 
it, the race of kings are n 5. 
capacity, our reaſon cannot fail to AP IN ane) x 
are thofe men kept for? . r "FD r 
H there is any thing in monarchy 
| people of America do act andandiandy Tan | 
Burke would be ſo. kind as n en. us. Lite | 
in America, e goverament: extending * 
try ten times as large as England, eee a 5 
with regularity for a fortiet pare of mene 3 
Which government coſt in England. If 1 ä 2 
man in America, if he wants a King? he retorts, 
r if 1 . 
£0 | = 
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ee 1 fee in America, the bene 


| 2 be diſpenſed; with? That civil government is 
8 neceſſary, all 


« nm wih the office of conſtable, and 


William e ene impoſed upon the Engliſh, 
that af obliging them to call him 2 Thor Sove- | 


9 is eaſy to conceive, ed 2 fe 5 bete 


any ee r, if A; art 3 r can 


ivilized nations will agree in; but 
i government is republican government. A 5 
part of the government of England which = 


—— ad 
* 


n ent of magiſtrate, — 
| including trial by jury, 
hing of monarchy 


* 
. 
89 


3 
49 


reign Lord the King. ; 125 „ 7 
men, ſuch as placemen, penſioners, Lords of 
of the bed-cham er;: Lords of the kitchen, Lords 
of the neceſſary-houſe, and the Lord knows What 
beſides, can find as many reaſons for monarchy : 
as their ſalaries, paid at the expence of the coun- 
ty, amount to; but if I aſk the farmer, — 1 
manufacturer: ; the. merchant, the tradeſman, and L 
gown: through all the occupations: of life to the 
common labourer, What ſervice monarchy is to 
dk be can give me no anſwer. If: alk * 

f What 


e 2 


5 


nation i in Europe; inſtead of lh; they are the 5 
_ contrary; -- As this cannot be accounted for on ' 


toi-ulmol} — — 2-year, aid robe: 


| fer expence of Gore —_— "ts io fil weir 
1774 es — 
2 at its on charge, once ms | 7; - 


—— by 
| the dre e, England, ougt"6be. lighteſt c, 


dh Fieſtyi(and it would puzzle a Wiler un r 
Mr. Burke to diſcover for what he could be 
wanted, or what ſervice he could render), "they 
ont at leaſt! to have conditioned for the aba? 
donment of Hanover. Beſides the endleſs Ge. n 
man intrigues chat muſt follow from a German 
" Eledor* being King of England, there is a4 
natural 3 of uniting in the fame perſon © _ 
tlie principles of Freedom and the principles of ' 
Deen or, as it is uſually ealled in England. 


3 ”' Arbitrary Power.” A German Elector is in bits 


elecborate à Yeſpor How then could it be ex- 
pecdted that he ſhould- de attached to principles | 
of 3 in one country, while EI intereſt Im: > 
Ls. 3 | RY #00 | another 
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5 connections have 


pede. 2s 2 town-eefidence,..and- the eee 5 
ahe eſtate. The Engliſh may | 75 

2 do, lucccls. to the N 
oy  trembles Jar the Ne of rap 
+4 and the Duchy of Mecklenbuzgb, ib, 
preſent Queen's family governs, is paw l90 ; 


” 


 Hame-wretehed Rtate of arbitrary; power, ad the x 
people 1 in flaviſh vaſſalage. "EDI e 54 Wer 
There never was a time when. i it beck 4 
Englith to watch continental intrigues. more ci = 


- gumſpeRtly chan at the preſent moment, and tg. 
dilljnguiſh/the//politics of, the: Metorate fromthe 
Politics of the Nation, The revolution of France. 
bas. entirely changed 4. ground with refpe&.to 
and France, as nations : but the German 

* deſpors, with Dales. at their head, = coy 
To WEED and the intereft which all his family. - 23 
bjained de not give ſulficicnt | 
 ferunity againſt this intrigue. = N „ 
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"The conteſt between rights, and what were cal: \ | 
55 tel prerogatives, continued to heat the Nation till. 
FF ſome time after the concluſion of the, Americatt} | 
War, when all at once it fell a calm—Execration{ © - 


"itfelf for applauſe, and Court PR | hs 4 
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0 - 1 qe 4 


. „ che one 1 5 by 115 the other, 0 

C + by reſentment. As the Nation had weed 5 

VV into typ parties, and each was es g the meti 
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relief than uniting in a com non exee 
; bor. | Aighe mals of rene ei g thus 


£ its Gene © 6 1 


ſhock than an 


being thus ſuddenly let in the — munially 


heated with diſguſt-at-rhe meaſure, felt no other 
cecration againſt 


pr of Bates Had wrrongs,: and 25 — only ber 
"4 catification. 'The. ton, ſe 


eQually. ſuperſeded t the indignation : aga 


15 ] ourt, as to extinguiſh it ; and withont any e hinge | 
 Yof principles on the part of the Court, the ſame 
people who had reprobated_ its deſpotifm, united 


With it, to revenge themſelves on the Coalition 
| Parliament. Ihe caſe was not, Which they liked 
' bet,—hut, - which they hated. moſt; and the 


3 leaſt hated paſſed for love. „The diflolution . of 
1 the Coalition Parliament, as it afforded. the means 
| N of gratifying the reſentment 15 the Nation, could 


not fail to be popular; and from m hence age the 
popularity of the Court. 31 
Tranſitions of this kind . a Natiog vader 
the government of temper, inſtead of a fixed and 
ſteady principle ; and having once committed itſelf, 


2 however wen 2 it feels itſelf. 1 11 0 to on 


— a * * 


4 


On the OR of A new e 6 e — 8 
; Miniſter, NM 5 Fiu, E himſelf in a ſecure ma- 


r Gd 


oy» | jorit 2 
1 bf F< 45 95 5 74 : 4 * 4 
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re a noting could op: 7 :to give tho 


9 


f 


A himſelf. ry bee a men ug pes 5 


tit — or 


the perſons who deal in the tra. 

 . » Paſſing over. the two bubbles, of the Dy urch b 

nel, and the million a-year to fink | Nal 
debt, the Sig W hich moſt ; preſents itſelf, 1 the 


affair of the R Never, in, the courſe. 


Co 


my oblerräfion, as deluflon. more occeſsful q | 
added, nor à nation more completely deceive — 
2 But, to make this; appear, it will be nece 


8⁰ 0 over the circumſtances. 7 


r. Fox had ſtated in the wu of Co 


- Mp that ak Prince of Wales, as heir in  Tucceſſion, had 


a riglit in himſelf to aſſume the government. This 
Was oppoſe by Mr. Pitt ; and, fo far as the oppoſi- 


+ 4 0 8 


| Hon was confined to the deckte, it was juſt. But a 15 


: contrary fide, Were as bad, or pn in their ex- 
tent, than thoſe of Mr. Fox; becauſe they went 


to eſtabliſh an ariſtocracy, a over the Nation, and 
cover the ſmall repreſentation it . in the Houſe 
| of Commons. 


Whether the Engliſh 1 & Gat be 


5 300d or bad, is not 1 in this caſe the queſtion, but, | 
- taking 1 it as it ſtands, without regard to its merits. 
or demerits, Mr. Pitt, was W from, the WE < 


than Mr. You. 
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> Nation was to be at_the.expe ce of buying up 
de rotten. boroughs, whereas it ea fo 8 
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| 1 waagen bers auth ate not Wh bt ures. 


. each other. Had Mr. Fox — i 
ment, and ald; that the perſon alluded to claimed 


ave contended (What he called) the right of the 
P lament, againſt the tight of the Nation. 


By the appearance which the cbnteſt made, Mr. 


Fox took. the hereditary. ground, and Ke," Fut 
- the parliamentary ground; but the fact is, they 
| bath took hereditary gro nd, and Mr. Pitt took 
Ge gende rs fs Hort 
What is called the Parliament, 3 is, KO LY 
two Houſes; one of which is more here: tary, and 
more beyond the controul of the Nation, than what 
te Crown. (as it ĩs called) 1 is . eee of 
2 hereditary ariſtocracy, aſſuming and a 
aſihle, irrevocable rights and authority, whol- 
| ly independent. of the Nation. Where then was 
the merited popularity of exalting this e e 
power over another hereditary power leſs inde- 
pendent of the Nation than what itſelf aſſumed to 
* and of abſorbing the rights of the Natien 
into a Hoyle « over in eee nor 


controul? | AOESIES Th 1 ays 54 8 


The general impulſe of the: Nat wits [right = 


but it ated without reflection. It _— the 


made to the right. 5 
- without perceiving that Mr. Pitt was! 
mother indefeafible ri ight,. more r mot 
Nation, i in Ts 10 it. Ee 


*1 *\ 


on the ground bf che Nation, Mr. Pitt molt den | 
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in a8 deen n e 
ought robe, it yould: ill be onl 
| —Mhen the —— oF W q 
4 matter, the; reſolve: is made in right of the Ne. 5 2 
dan bus Mr. Pitt, on all national ſis, th 5 
far as they refer to the Houſe of Commo | 
the rights of the Nation into the organ, — wakes © EE 
the organ into 4 e Nation aa 


* 


into a cypher. i ac e „ „ 
p * J * ; ol * oF 434 £ 


Ina fewiwards, the gde ah: R. | 
_ 2 queſtion on a million. 3-year, which'i is app 4 
ated. to the executive department: 4 
could not poſſeſs himſelf- Heng mz 9 
this ſum, without feting up the f x 


indifferent who ſhould be Regent, niche) * 4 
Regent a his on coſt. Among Weck 3 
which this cuntentious debate afforded; Was that 
of making che Great Seal inte u King; the afſix 1 
ing of which to an act, was to be royal authority. 
If, therefore, Royal Authority is a Great Seal, it 
_ econfequentiy:ts in itſelf nothing; and a god Cen- 
ſtitution would be of Infinitely more value to the 
Nation, than hat the thee: Neun e e __ . 
they new ſtand, are worn 
I be continua uſe of thewerd G | «inthe. | 
Englich Parliament, ſhews there . and that | 
the while merely a form of "Government with- | + 3 
aultitutio * e 


1 povers it ite I there Conf 

In n could be cr to; and 25 debate 

on any conſtitutional point, would terminate e LY 

I producing the Conflitution. | One member "fa 

„ Oontitution; ahother fays,"1 That is Ela! 
be. muten Today it is one ching; and eee 9 5 4 

_ &fomething elſe—while the maln ina tlie debate 

„ ons Þ: is "none. Conſtitution Ws: now "the, | 
4 cant word of Parliament, tunit g itſeff to tlie er 
. Nation, '"Forrherty” it was tlie "#nio — 4 

jr acy F Parlitmient—the ommipbtenice''f Parlia- 
ent: But, ſince the progreſs of Liberty in France} * 
_ thoſe phraſes have 4 delpotic harſhileſsin their 
note; and the | Engliſh Parliament haveceatched - 
thefathion from the — Aſſembly, but with⸗ 

et che fubſtance, of ſpeaking of Cn. f 
As the preſent 'generation of people in England“ 

dic not make the Government, they are not ac- 

countable for any of its defects; but that ſobne 

or. later ũt muſt come into their a 

à conſtitutional -reformation; i is as certain as that 

de ſame! ung has happened in France. if France; 

with a revenue of nearly twenty-four: millions 

ſterling; with an extent of rich and fertile country 

- above four times larger than England, with a 

population of twenty-four millions of inhabitants 

2 ſupport taxation, with upwards of ninety mil 

Hons ſterling of gold and ſilver circulating in the 

L- - nation, and with a debt leſs than che preſent debt 

oel England -—ſtill found it neceſſary, n+; 

eee 40 ement of its affairs, it 
peo as of funding for both Countries. . v8 
Cit | Me 1 


. 
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7 Z 5 FE : K 247 FL 1 
=} Tt 4s: CIPO queſtion to 1 mk | 
is ealled, the Engliſh conſtitutien has laſted, nol” 
to argue from thence how long it is to laſt j hs 
| queſtion | is, how long can the anal fyſtem taft? 
It is thing but of modern invention, and has net 
yet continued beyond the'life fa man; yet in that 
: 1 ſhort ſpace it has ſo far accumblated, that, togethet 
*% with the current, expences, it requires an amount „ 
taxes at leuſt equal to the whole landed renta =. ; 5 
| the nation. in acres to defray. the annual expendi> 125 
: That 2 Government could not always — 
2 on by the ſame ſyſtem which has bee ole 
lowed for the laſt ſeventy years, muſt be evident to - 
| every man; and for the rd Teafon i cannot 
= always go on n 
. F ſyſtem is not money; ey is 1% 
| properly ſpeaking, credit. It in effect, ae e 
paper the ſum which it appears to böfrow, and 
lays on a tax to keep the imaginary capital alive 
by 1 the pay ment of intereſt, and ſends the annuity 
to 86 to be ſold for paper already in cireula- 
tion. If any credit is given, it is to the diſpoſition | 
ol the people to pay the tax, and not to the 
vernment which lays it on. When this diſpoſition 
expires; what is ſuppoſed to be the credit of 
vernment expires with it. The inſtance of France | 
under the former Government, ſhews that it is im- 
Poſfible to compel the payment of taxes by force, 
when a Whole nation is — to. take Its. 


Rand upon that groun und. 
Mr. Burke, in his review of the Mb ot 


France, ates the quantity of gold and-filver in 


3 at about eighty-cight millions ſterling. 1 
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doing this, he has, I preſume, divided by the dif- 
_ ference of exchange, inſtead of the ſtandard of 


twenty-four livres to a pound ſterling; 3 for M. 


A Neckar's ſtatement, from which Mr. Burke's is N 
taken, i is i200 thouſand two hundred millions of livres, | 


Which is upwards of e millions and an 5 
- half ſterling. 1 5 
I. Neckar N wR and Mr. George ' F 

of the Office of Trade and Plantation in England, 

5 2 which Lord Hawkeſbury i is prefident, publiſhed 
108 1 about the ſame time 15 AE as account of | 


Feb che! returns of the Tag Mint at the Tower 5 


of Bondon, ſtates the quantity of money in 7 
land, including Scotland and Treland, to be 
e millions ſterling g. 

M. Neckar + fays, that the amount of money in 
- Bikes, recoined from the old coin which was 
called i in, was two thouſand five hundred millions 
of livres, (upwards of one hundred and four mil. 
. lions ſterling); ; and, after deducting for waſte, and 
what may be in the Weſt Indies, and other poſſible 
circumſtances,” ſtates the circulating quantity at 
home, to be ninety-one millions and an half ſter- 
ting; but, taking. it as Mr. Burke has put it, it is 


 fixty-eight, millions | more than the national 1 8155 
- "Hy in England. 


; % 


A see Eſtimate of the chene. meg er Great Britain, 55 6. 
Chalmers, Fe 1 
5 5 See betete. of the Finances of Francs Vol. 11. 'by 


bs 


# 


* 5 0 this "wo 8 at once © Bh been f 8 the 1 

| Rate of the French Revenue, without referring to 
the records of the French Mint for proofs, The | 
revenue of France prior to the Revolution, was 
nearly twenty-four millions ſterling; and as paper 
| had then no exiſtence in France, the whole revenue * 
was collected upon gold and filver; and it would' 
have been impoſſible to have collected ſuch a quan- 
rity. of revenue upon a leſs national quantity than 
M. Neckar has ſtated. Before the eſtabliſhment 
of Paper in England, the revenue was about a 
wurth part of the Rational amount of gold and fil- 
ver, as may be known by referring to the revenue 
prior to King William, and the quantity of maney. 
ſtated to be in the nation at that ny hich was. 
nearly as much as it is now. 

It can be of no real ſervice to a ie to 3 
upon itſelf, or to permit itſelf to be impoſed upon; 
| but the prejudices of ſome, and the impoſition of 
others, have always repreſented: France as a nation 
poſſeſſing. but little money—whereas the quantity 
is not only more than four times what the quantity 
1 in England, but is conſiderably greater on A 
proportion of numbers, 'To account for this defici- 
ency on the part of England, ſome reference ſhould | 
be had to the Engliſh ſyſtem of funding. It obe: 
rates to multiply paper, and to ſubſtitute it in the 
room of money, in various ſhapess. and ty more 
paper is multiplied, the more oppo 0 
5 ned. to export. the ſpecie z and it 5 a 

| 1 3 5 


U 


T2. 


4 (by extending it 10 fmall notes) of 
eee 3 till there is no money left. 
IL. know this is not a pleaſant ſubject to Engliſh 
"ire but the matters Tam going to mention, 

. are ſo important in themſelves, as to require the 
uttention of men intereſted in money- tranſactions 
eb nature. There is a circumſtance ſtated 
by: M. Neckar, in his treatiſe on the adminiſtration 
of the finances, which has never been attended ta 

r ut which: forms the only baſis where - 

vn to eſtimate the quantity of money (Sold and | 

ſilxer) which ought. to be in every nation in 

| 2. to preſerve a e eee with 


: nations. $233; ce 5 
1 T5 iſhan and Cadiz are the as re 
i (money) gold and ſilver from South America are 
1 imported, and which afterwards divides and 


W fpxeads äitſelf over Europe by means of commerce, 
muas increaſes: the. quantity of money. in all parts 
So. Europe. If, thereſore, the amount of the 
mae ;importatian; into Europe can be known, 

= uud che relative proportion of the foreign com- 
nmieree of the ſeveral nations by which it is diſtr. 
1 buted cats be aſcertained, they give à rule, ſuffl. 
= | cy ns, to aſeertain the quantity of money 5 
i h - ought te be found in ly: ma * any 

1 1 chen time. th N 

WE M. Neckar er 564. the e of: Liſbon 

| we Cadiz, that the importation of gold and filver _ 
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3 7 into Europe, is five millions ſterling annually. 
1 He has "vor N 
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| 7777 bots eee in which Ame ale * 
Was one thouſand: ght hundred Serge W 1 
which is ſeventy-five millions ſterling“. 
From the commencement of the . We. 
deſſion in 1714, to the time Mr. Chalmers pub. 
a liſhed; is ſeverity-two- years; and the quantity 
imported into Europe, in that time, ber rang 
three hundred and ſixty millions ſterling: 


commerce of Europe amounts to, (which is proba- . 


bly an inferior eſtimation to what the gentlemen at 
the Exchange would allow), the proportion which 
Britain ſhould draw by commerce of this ſum, 
to keep herſelf on a proportion with the reſt of 
Europe, would be alſo a ſixth part) which is 
ſixty. millions ſterling; and if the lame gllowange | 
for waſte and accident be made for 
which M. Neckar makes for France, the quantity 
remaining after theſe deductions would be fifty- 
two millions; and this ſum ought to have been 
in the nation (at the time Mr. Chalmers pub- 
liſhed) in addition to the ſum which was in the 
nation at the commencement of the Hanover ſuc« 
ceſſion, and to have made in (the whole at leaſt 
ſixty- ſix millions ſterling; inſtead of which, there. 


were but twenty millions, which is e . 7 


7 lions below its proportionate quantity. + 
As the quantity of gold and ſilver in 


| in Liſbon and Cadiz 1 is more n ene : | 


2 Adminiftration of the Finances of France, vol. ai 
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1 St of any: commodity imported into Eng 

land; and as the quantity of money coined at the | 

F_— Toyer of London is ſtill more poſitively. known, - 
| * the leading facts do; not admit of 'controverſy, - 
1 8 Bacher, therefore, the commerce of England is 
unproductive of profit, or the gold and ſilver 
hich it brings in leak continually away by un 
ſeen means, at the average rate of about three 
1 deen of a million a- year, which, in the courſe 

of 7645.0 WG Fa accounts for the deficiency z 
a L by paper + Sorta | 


. 840% 7 F 75 5 * 495 Gy 7 2] FOES a N i 2 'he 
zones] e ee r o 1:6) ni He ont att es 
1. Whether che Englich commerce > hs not — 7 in money, or 
tether the Government ſends it out after it is brought i in, is a 
witter which the parties concerned can beſt explain; but that the 
Heficigpgy exiſts, is not in the power of either c diſprove; While Dx. = 
"Prices Mr, Eden, (now Auckland), Mr. Chalmers, and others, were 
Aber e the quantity of money in England wad greater or 
Teſs that at the Revolution, the circumſtance: was hot adverted to, 
that: ſinct the Revolution, there cannot haye been leſs than 
four. hundred millions ſterling imported into Europe; and there- 
fore, 1 the quantity in Englan ought at leaſt to have been four times 
_' greater than it was at the Revolution, to be on a proportion with 
Eyrope. What England is now doing by paper, is what ſhe would 
haye been able to have done by ſolid money, if gold ; and ſilver had 
cone into the nation in the proportion it ought, or had not been ſent 
2 and the is endeavouring to reſtore by paper, the balance the has 
loſt, by money. It is certain, that the gold and ſilver which arrive 
annually 3 in the regil er-ſhips .to Spain and Portugal, do not remain | 
in thoſe countries. Taking the value half in gold and half in filver, : M- 
it is abont four hundred; tons annually ; and from the number of © 
1 55 ſhips a and galloons employed in the trade of bringing thoſe metals 
from 'South America to Portugal a and Spain, the 1 ſuſfici- 
i . _ ently proves itſelf, without referring to the regiſters. > 
1 In the ſituation England now is, it is impoſlible ſhe can PO | 
„ money. High taxes not only leſſen the property of the individuals, 
- but they leſſen alſo the money- capital of a nation, by inducing ſmug- 
ling, which can only be carried on by gold and ſilver. By the poli- 
- . tics 2 5 che n Gortrament have carried on with the Inland 
| Powers 


- 


*I 


TL * . 
15. he Revolution of France | is | attended: EY 1 * 
many novel circumſtances, not only in the politi- 
cal ſphere, but in the cirele of money tranſactions. 
Among others, it ſnews that a Government mx 
be in a ſtate of inſolvency, and a Nation rich. 80 
far as the fact is confined to the late Government 
of France, it was inſolvent; becauſe the Nation 


would no longer ſupport its extravagance, and 

- therefore it could no longer ſupport itſelf but 
vith reſpect to the Nation, all the means exiſted. 

A Government may be ſaid to be inſolvent, every 
time it applies to a Nation to diſcharge its arrears. 
'T Tin arne wad the late . 1 . 


a i. 


1 of S and the Continent, it 15 de an enemy 'of all 
the Maritime Powers, and is therefore obliged to keep up . 4 
navy; but though the navy is built in England, the naval ſtotes muſt 
be purchaſed from abroad, and that from countries where the greateſt © 
part muſt be paid for in gold and filver. Some fallacious rumours 
have been ſet afloat in- England to induce a belief of | oneys and, | 
among others, that of the French refugees bringing great quantiticb. 
Tue idea is ridiculous. The general part of the money in France 
is filver;z and it would take upwards of twenty of the largeſt broad 
wheel waggons, with ten horſes each, to remove one million ſterling of © 
filver, Is it then to be ſuppoſed, that a few people fleeing on horſt- 
back, or in poſt chaiſes, in a ſecret manner, and having the French 
Cuſtom-Houſe to paſs, and the ſea to ow, could ans even a ſuffici- „ 
ency for their own experices ns 5 | 


' When millions of money are ſpoken of, it ſhould be eeolleged, | 
that. ſuch ſums can only accumulate in a country by ſlow degrees, 
and a long proceſſion of time. The moſt frugal ſyſtem that  Eogland 
. could now adopt, would not recover in a century the balance the hits | 
| loſt in money ſince the commencement of the Hanover ſucceſſion. 
She is ſeventy millions behind France, and ſhe muſt be in ſome W 
ſiderable proportion behind every country in Europe, becauſe 
returns of the Engliſh Mint do not ſhew an increaſe of money, while 8 
the regiſters of Liſbon and [Cadiz ſhew a European . of — 
Teen FRE and four hundred millions ſterling. 5 1 


* 


'Y in no , ther reha thay as the difpoſition. of the 
; The peop of France refuſed their 


What is. Rind ee in DIET has been | 
+ infolvent ſeveral times; the laſt of which, publicly 
ED known, was i in May 1777, When applied to the | 
Nation to diſcharge upw-ar 600,000, 
3 which otherwiſe it could ob PAY. N | 25 

It was the error of, Mr. Pitt, Mr. . 1 
= thoſe who were. -pnacquainted with the affairs 
of Frante, to confaund the French Nation with | 
the French Government, The French Nation, i 1 
effect, endeavoured to rene er the late Goternment 


inſolvent, for. the x pn poſe - of. taking goverpment 


b 
„ 
7 7 5 


into its own hands,; and it reſerved its means for 


F the ſupport of the. new. Government, In a a country 5 
of ſuch vaſt extent and Population as F. rance, the - 


: natural means cannot be wanting; and the poli- 


tical means appear. the. inſtant, the, Nation 3s dif- 7 
poſed to permit them. When Mr. Burke, in 3 
ſpeech laſt Winter i in the Britiſh Farliament, ca | 
bus eyes over the map of Europe, and Jaw, a chaſm 
that once was France, he talked like a dreamer of 
dreams. The ſame natural France exiſted'; as be- 4 
fore, and all the natural means exiſted with it. E 
"The only chaſm was that which the extinction of LD 
_ deſpotiſm had left, and which was oo.” be filled up 
with a conſtitution more formidable in reſources 9295 


ä Et . 
F Though 
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tors Tad Sin the” Nitkonr'ns ue rel | 
and the Government only as the agent; 5 hem. 
ſelves bn the Nation; in preferente to the Gobern: 1 
ment. This appears g eatly to diſturb Mr. Burk "= 
25 the precedent is fatal to hs REPAY which 0. ; 
riiments have ſuppoſed theinfelves ſecure. They © 
have contracted debts; with a view ew k sttaching what ; 
is Ge the moiiied Intereſt” bp 4 Nation t to 3 5 
ſupport; 3 but the example in France bes, that che | 
| permanent ſecurity of the.credito 8 in the Nation, 8 
and not in the Government; _and that in all poſſi- 
: ble” revohitions. "that may happen in Governments, 
he means are always with the Nation, and the - 
Nation always in, exiſtence. _ Mr: urke argues, 
that the creditors ought to habe abided tHe | 
fate of the Government Wich they truſted; = 
| but the National Alfembly conſidered them as the 
creditors of the Nation; and not of the Govern- 
t—of the maſter, and not of the Reward. 
„ the late Government ma 


one 7 bo ld + the expences of Nr rr 
tie other by the ſale of the monaſtic and eccleſi 
cal landed cltares. The deyotees and penitent 75 8 
bauchees, ert extortioners and miſers of former days, 
to enfure themſelves a better world than that which 
ney were about to leave, had bequeatlied im- 
i 93 n enſe 
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beltening the 


The National Afembly has ordered it to be fold 


F ee of the Reyolation, the An! 
bee of the deb of France will be reduced at 
ix} millions ſterling, by Paying off upwards 
4 one hundred millions of the capital; which, With 


© three millions, 1 


> the contraſt!” While Mr. Burke has been talk- 


ing of 4 general ban „ the Na, 


$43 CA 


og Atem rigs eee f the capital of 
een 


& Jn! ans 5 
4 million à- year 


taxes have; | 


Englang, they have lowered 


ſeveral millions a-year in France. No a word has g 


„ 41 


Either Mr. Fork e or Mr., Piet ſaid about French 


Aairs, bg 5 of the Freng 7 
preſent Se Parliament... cs 


to be too well underitood, all r 
no longer. 333 

Ihete is a general enigma runn ur N 
whole of Mr. Burke s Bock. He writes in a rage 
againlt the Na anal | Aﬀembly ;, by. what, s he 


Tf 


80 about ? ? 
they are groundleſs, and that France by her Revo- 


#: Tae? oF 


lution had annihilated her power, and become 


Wut be, calls a cheſn, it t might excite the grief of 
2 rp kenden 


; himſelf as a national 


«> %- 
? We. 
kgs? 


8 $62 7 70 


7 and the. me Bond Lept'it it for themſelves. 


Per che geoll of the whole Nation, and ten, 5 
Fete eee 702) 20 LfG 


w the imitation. f.Europe. . bp 
: Upon a, whole review of the Tubjett, 1 vaſt 


bis. aſſertions Were as true as 


* 


L 58 7 5 5 85 Ny 
man), and provoke. * rage againſt 
Aſſembly; but why mould it 1 the rage & 
Mr. Burke Alas! it 1s not the Na ation .of F | 
that Mr. Burke w eans, a p73 3 5 — | 5 


Hy, INE in 3 


* 17 4 1 ox, the 
Court of St. 1 or "of ology got A. "the 
Court in expectation, ſignifies. not; for the caterpile 
lar principle of all Courts and, Courtiers are alike, 
They form a common policy throughout Europe, 
e and ſeparate from the intexeſt of Nations : . 
and while they appear to quarrel, they agree 0 
plunder. Nothing can be more terrible, ta a Gour 
ora Courtier, than the Revolution of Fra 
That which is a bleſſing to Nations, is bittern 
to them; and as their exiſtence depends on 1 
duplicity of a country, they tremble at the ap- 
- proach of principles, and dread the age: that 
threatens their overthrow. $46 2 
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the world, are, Ag, Government by election a 


WE 57 the name of republic; 
1 85 monarchy and ariſtocracy. _ 


themſelves on. the two diſtin and oppoſite baſis . 
of Reaſon and Ignorance, —As the Exerciſe 0 9 0 
d as 


N , 
a - % 
# "of : I 
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gporance, 


„Aang ey > Freak kin 
4 Sher of theſe'can be ol 5 Fora leh, 
: Rye in 4 country, „ the machigery of Seen 


*eafily on.” "Reaſon "obeys Uſelf; and Ignorance 
wm meh is dictated 40 f. N 
The two modes of ( Government W üch Pfevanl id 


2 hag 


175 


ary Meceflen. The former 3 18 gen 7 knoy 


the, 1 by 


Noli 


10 1. IE 


"Thoſe two diſtinct and oppoſite 


1 9 — ere 


* 1 


Government requires talents and abilities, and 


„ 


talents and abilities cannot have hereditary deſcent, 5 


it is evident that hereditary ſucceſſion requires A 


| belief from man, to which his reaſon cannot ſub- N 
ſeribe, and which can only, be eſtabliſhed u 


ignorance; and the more ignorant any country is, 
the better it is fitted for this ſpecies of Govern- 


ment. 


n 


TC 
ine 
. * N 8 


tation; * Secondly, Government by Here: | 


5 


* hi is 5 


On the contrary, . in a 8 conſti- 8 
tuted republic, requires no belief from man be- 
yond what his reaſon can give. He ſees the ratio. 
nale of the whole ſyſtem, its origin and its opera- 
tion; and as it is beſt ſupported when beſt under. 
* HEH human n * boldneſs, and 


FG ir TR. > | , 3 * * 6 
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_ 8 of wala „ lif⸗ 
ferent baſe; the one moving Pry by the aid of 
OTanc ; e have next to 2 
gives; en to that ſpecies 85 

of Government which Is” called mixed Govern- 

ment, or, as it is ſometimes ludicroufly ſtiled,'a 
| Government: of this, that, and t uber. | 
The moving power in this ſpecies: 85 FOR 
ment, is of neceſlity, Corruption; However i unpers. 
fe& election and repreſentation. may be in mixed 
ments, they ſtill give exerciſe to a greater 
portion of 8 than is convenient to the here 
ditary Part; and therefore it becomes neceſſary to 
buy the reaſon up. A mixed Government i is an 
imperfect every- thing, cementing and ſoldering the 
diſcordant parts together by corruption, t 


reaſon, the. other b y 1 
conſider, what.itis that 


Gove 


& 


5 whole. Mr. Burke appears highly diſguſted, that 


France, ſince ſhe had reſolved on a revolution, ad 1 


. 


and the regretful manner in whic 


not adopt what he calls « A Briti i/b Conflitution; * 


E es 


himſelf on this occaſion, implies a ſuſpicion, that: 
the Britiſh Conſtitution needed ſomething to keep 


its defects in countenance. 


In mixed Governments there is no reſponſ bility: 


| the parts cover each other till reſponſibility i is loſt; 


j and the corruption which moves the machine, con- 
 trives at the ſame time its own eſcape. When it 


is laid down as a maxim, that a King can do no. 
wrong, it places him in a ſtate: of ſimilar nee | 


90 Hat * ed and per] 


— # Ss 


pt 


e 


ſelf. It then deſcends 2 the Miniſter, we 
melters chiſel: under u n in erbeten, 


$ Thick; by place; pekſhs, and corruption, he can 


* 


2 always. command ; und that mts otity juſtifies itfelf 
by the ſanie authority with !which it protects the 


En Miniſter. In this totatory: motion, reſponſibility is 
i, - | throwii of from the parts, and from 3 f. 


When there is a Part in a Gove nt which 
can do n wrong; it implics that it does nothik' F 
anti id eniy d machine of another power, by 
whoſe advice and: direction it acts. What is ſup- 


Snditet; and us che Cabinet is always a part 6f 
chEPlament;'and | 


poſed to be the King in/inixed Governitents; is the | | 


: bers juſtifying in one | 


axmized Government becomes 4 continual enigma; 
* upon à country, by the quantity of cor 


of ſuppofting all tie forms of Government at once, 

at finally reſolving itſelf into a Government by 
Zommi tee in which the adviſers, the actors, the 

| e the juſtifiers, the perſons 'reſponſible; 
an the perſons not 9 "ORE ſame + gh 


he TRICE . 
NS. 


By this pantomimical be; ki Jak ge 


of ſeene and character, the parts help each other 


out in matters, which, neither of them ingly would 


allume to act. When money is to be obtained, the 


mals of variety apparently diffolves, and a profu- 
ibn of Eee praiſes paſſes between the 
„Each Adr * the wil. 


Wien 2 | | dom, 


character what they adviſe Sat act in another, 4 


ruption neceſſary to ſolder the parts, the expenice | | 


: * 
; 
, | : * 4 
: 1 4 
; 15 7 719 
989 + A 


dom ; the berality, the difintereſter 
| other { and all of them breathe 4 pityn 

the burthens of the Nation. rats Jeff v7.19 
2 ut in 4 'well-conftituted republic; 8 0 
N this ſoldering; praiſing, and pityirlg; can take place? 
the repreſentation being equal throvgh | 


country, and compleat ir in W itſelf, however it may | 
lative and executive, they 
have all one and the fame natural Iuufre The 
parts are not foreigners to each other, like deine: 
eracy, ariſtocracy, and monarchy. As there are no ; 
diſcordant diſtinctions, there is nothing to corrupt 
by compromiſe, nor confuund by» contrivance; . 
; Public meaſures appeal of themſelves 'to:the-under; 
of the Nation, and, reſting: render 4 | 


be arranged into | 


merits, diſown any flattering application to vanity 


. The continual whine of lamenting rug edbvrer 5 
taxes, however ſucceſsfully it may be practiſed in 


mixed Governments, is inconſiſtent with ti ſenſe 


and ſpirit of a republic. If taxes are noveffary; 5 


they are of courſe advantagecous; but if chey 


require an apology, the apology. itſelf. implies. an, 
impeachment. Why then is man thus impoſed 2 


upon, or why does he impoſe upon himſelf ? 


When men are ſpoken of as kings and fubje&s, - 


or when Government is mentioned under the dif 


tinct or combined heads of monarchy; ariſtocracy, 


and democracy, what is it thaticea/oning anan is 


to underſtand by the terms? If there really exiſteſti 
in the world two or more diſtin and ſeparate 
elements of human power, we ſhould. then: ſee the 


ſeveral origins to which thoſe terms would de- 
. W 


| Teniptively, apply: bur a8 e i one N of 
"mai, 'there can; be But one element of human | 
power; and that element is man himſelf. Monar- 
x, ariſtocracy; and democracy, are but creatures 
5 Ef — of imagination and A gras ey any ve con- 
trip ef, a3. well: as . ER 2 5 0 
Wan 71 72 3 701 "Mat; . TY Bun ering 
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5 From the Revolutions af 1 gy Grange f 
5 and che ſymptains that have eee w eee 5 
tries, it is evident that the qpinion of tlie world is 
„ _ | changing with reſpect to fyſtem of. Government, 
- {| and:that revolutions are not within the compaſs off 
political valculations. The progreſs af time and 
7  Srevmltanges, which men aflgn to the accompliſh- | 
: ment of great changes, is too me al to meas 
ture: the force pf the mind, and the rapidity of 
reflection; by which | revolutions. are generated: 
Alltheold governments have received a ſhock from 
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thoſe that already appear, and which were once 

more improbable, and are a greater ſubje& of 

| 1 wonder, than en revolntana in Ml would 

2+ benen r 

ho When we 5 50 the wicchad 0 ndition ty man 
1 5 a under the monarchical and hereditary ſyſtems of 
1 * Government, dragged from his home by one 
= - power, or driven by another , and impoveriſhed | 
+ by taxes more than dy enemies, it becomes evident 


© thatithoſe ſyſtems-are bad, and that a general revo- 
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of the affairs of -» Nation? k is nt, a den ths 
nature cannot be, the property of any! artieular 
man or family, but of che whole: 
| whoſe expetice it is ſupported; * 
force or contrirance ir eee to an 
5 , the ufurpation cannot Alter the right! 
(of Ange Soreridgiry; "as Az matter ef right, | 
appertains to the Nation only, nil not to 4 he 
individual z and a Nation has at © all Ames n mY 3 
| herent * Fight to abolith any form of - + 
Government it it finds x ind. eſtablih 
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voſt 7 a member © "the Soverelgrity,. | 
| ſuch, « can R 


r tio perfonal ſubjeQion and. 
| his obs 2 E only to the laws. N mr I 
| When men think of what Government | is, they I DE # 4 


5 


muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe it to poſſeſs a Knowledge „ 

of all the. objects and matters upon which ite 

authority 18 to be exerciſed. In this view of G.. 

Bl ernment, therepublican ſyſtem, as eſtabliſhed b; i 

America and France, operates to embrace the whole / 3 

of a Nation; and the knowledge necaſſary to the i-. 

tereſt, gf all the parts, is to be found in the center, _ — 

which the parts by repreſentation form: But the — 

old Governments are on a conſttuction that en- 
* as well as RNS Govern: - 1 


— 


4 +." Was 4 . 
0 — 
5 ” 1 — 9 4 4 
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3 were + nar a Revolutions,” were 
. ide more. than a change of perſons, or an altera- 5 
tion of local circumſtances. They. roſe and fell 
| Khe things of courſe, and had nothing in their 
exiſtence or their fate that could influence beyond 
the ſpot. that-produced them, - But what, we.now 

- . - ſee in the world, from the Revolutions of America 

1 France, are a renovation of the natural order 

2 of things, a ſyſtem of principles. as univerfal as 


; truth and the exiſtence of man, and e 
moral ke Fo litical pineſs and — Ro- 


. 1 . 3 


| - a 505 1 Mes; are iba and akoay: ae Bis anc 
"< COR in reſpect of their Tights. Civil aii * 

1 . therefore, can by founded only on public wility. 
be es . The end of all political aſſociations is the pre 
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ET  fcurity, and refance of pr gn. L 
wer: CNL," The Nation i is. efentially the 115 i all So- 
vereign nor can any INDIVIDUAL, er ANY 
Bop or MEN, be entitled 10 any | authority ; which 
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95 12 tlieſe princ Ia there is ndtipf tothrow a 
75 Nation into confuſion by inflaming ambition. ö | 
he are calculated to call forth wifdom and 
- "abilities, and to exeteiſe them for the 9 
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* ee peu the year 3610, 2 plan for 
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chical ſovereignty, the enemy of mankind, and the 
ſource of miſery, is aboliſhed; and ſovereignty itſelf - 
is reſtored to its natural and original place, the 
Nation. Were this the caſe throughout ee, 1 
_ the cauſe of wars would be taken away. : . 
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have with the preſent ſtate. of things. Time, and 


change of circumſtances and opinions, have the : 


_ fame progreſſtve effect in rendering” mode ; 

Government obſolete, as they have upon\cuſtoms 1 

and manners. Agriculture, commerce, manufac- 

| tures, and the tranquil arts, by which the proſperitx 

of Nations is beſt promoted, require a different 
ſyſtem of Government, and a different ſpecies of 


knowledge to direct its operations, to what might 
have been the former condition of the world. 
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that Revolutions on the broad baſis of national 
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Ki is an age of Revolutions, in which every thing 
may be looked for. The intrigue of Courts, by | "oY 
l which the ſyſtem of war is kept up, may provoke | _ 
a confederation of Nations to aboliſh it: and a 
Tach Congreſs, to patronize the progreſs of 
free Government, and promote the civilization of | 
Nations with each other, is an event nearer in 
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